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ADIU STABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR W ITHOL IT SHEL AVING, 

Manufactured by me peearh tae | 

ERICAN SHELVING CO., | 

21 COURTLAND anp 21 er toe | 


W. E. Gavir, Manager, 
ta” Send for [lustrated Circular and Price List. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 


UU" PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 


Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York 


ATTENTION IS CALLED 
TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 


a 





WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY Is THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS | 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS i\ 1HE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY ts 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE | 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER | 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is Now A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 





| sufficiently so for daily healthful use, aud not strong 











NEW YORK, $s 


SATURD AY, JUNE 24, 1871. 


cPiens 10 Cun TS. 











MONRO & CO.’S 
= ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER’ 


223 | |The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- OLD RYE WHISKY, 


mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The | 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. | 


- 388 For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards Sent by Express 


by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. | 














HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 7 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


Paris Millinery. 
M ADAME FERERRO, NO. 6 LAFAYETTE 
- Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 
Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 
SUROPEAN & AMERICAN 
4 TRAVELLERS will tind a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing ge 
Portemonnaies, &c., 


592 Broadway, Metropolitan in Building, 
and corner of Broadway and Wall St 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Linporter 


ON 








THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE | 


SPRING WATERS 
OF SARATOGA 


ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA W4,-| 
TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF CON- 
STIPATED Hapir. 

They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not (00 cathartic.--a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 


enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders 





Every GENUINE Borr_e or Congress WATER HAS a 
LARGE ‘*C” RAISED ON THE GLass 


For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


country a. } 
None Genuine Sold on Draught 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, | 
CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 
94 Chambers St., New York City. 








| $2. 000, 


| half miles ; 


H. HENDERSON’ S$ 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


BE ng Case containing one bottle of 

LD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD PALE SHERRY, 
OLD BOURBON. 

Le "me 


| FINE OLD POR?, 
Guaranteed tt, ‘and of the v ery 
JE SEVEN DOL 8. 

s C. O. D., or ey ine order. 
H. HE NDERSON, No. 15 Broad. st., New York. 





THE “ GEMS” 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


y Lo*"2 enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 
tor — By thers ac —, f rmanent reputation, 

continue to sell ‘or many years. Such 
cons will be found in the fa entitle 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, (Duets) and 
SILVER CHORD. 


All of the above are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERIES, and 
resemble them in containing an immense amount of 
valuable music, at one-tenth of the ‘ Sheet-music”’ 

rice. ch book costs, in Cloth, $3; 
250; and Full Gilt (for presents) $4. 


Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


AND * PEARLS” OF SONG. 


in Boards, 





MONMOUTH PARK, 
LONG BRANCH. 


July Meeting 
WILL 
OM™MENCE JULY 4, 
And continue Five Days. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 4. 
First Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase for 


all ages ; about three miles over a fair hunting course ; 
welter weights ; purse $1,000; first horse, $700; se- 
cond horse, $200 ; third horse, $100. 


Trial Purse $600, for all ages; dash 
horse, $400; second horse, $150; 


Second Race. 
of one mile; first 
third horse, "$50. 

Third Race.-The Jersey Derby Stakes, value 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one and a 
closed with 31 nominations 





SECOND DAY--WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


rr Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 

colts and fillies; the second to receive $100, and the 

hird $50 out of the stakes ; half 4 mile ; closed with 18 
| nominations 

Second Race..-Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 
first horse $550, second horse $100, third horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations. 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 
First Race.-Selling Race for all ages ; Purse $500 ; 
one Log 4a quarter miles; the winner to be sold for 


1,000; if entered to be sold for $750 allowed 5ibs. ; 
for $500 10/bs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 
to go to second horse. 

Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.,, for 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive $200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half ; 
closed with 24 nominations. 


Third Race.—The Long Branch i. value $1,000, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each. -, for all 
ages; to carry 100lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 
albs. ; the second to receive $200, and the third $100 
out of the stakes ; two miles; closed with 14 nomina- 
tions 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7. 


First Race.—The July Stakes, value $500, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.. for two-year-old colts 
and fillies ; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry 
5ibs. extra; the second to receive $100. and the third 
$50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of 4 mile ; closed 
with 13 nominations 

Second Race.—The Americus Club Purse, $2,500, for 
all ages; mile heats, best 3in 5; the contribution of 
the Americus Club; first horse $1,750. second horse 
£500, third horse $250. 

Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses of all ages; those beaten once allowgd 5lbs. ; 
twice, 10lbs.: purse $1,000, of which to second 
horse ; a tribute from the Hon. Wm. M. Tweed; one 


and half mil 





FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


First Race.—Hurdle Race; for all ages; welter 
weights; two miles; eight hurdles; purse $800 ; first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse $100 

Second Race.—Purse $1,000, for all ages: dash of 
three miles; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 

$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. Pe for 
se and fillies three years old; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry Slbs. extra ; the second to re 
ceive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; 
two miles; closed with 27 nominations 


August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 
And Continue Five Days. 


1 


, 





FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages ; 
two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, §200 
to the second, and $100 to third. 

Second Race—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages; one 
ao first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 

Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., tor 
three-year-old colte and fillies; to carry Ydlbs., fillies 

and geldings allowed dibs. ; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heate; 
closed with 27 nominations. 


SECO.,D DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


First Race.—The ‘Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; tbe second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nomiations. 


Second Race.—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages ; 
one and a half miles; horses to be sold for $1,50u, to 
carry full weight; $1,000 allowed 5lbs. ; $750 allowed 
Tbs. ; $500 allowed Idibs. ; any surplus over stated 
selling price to go to sec ond horse 

Third Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 
fi: ,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p Dp. for 
our-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
200 and the third $100 out of’ the stakes ; two-mile 
eats; closed with 12 nominations 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
asweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry 5lbs. extra; the secoud to receive $200 and the 
third $100 out of’ the stakes ; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations 

Secoud Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all agee 
that have not won during either meeting ; first horse, 
$600 ; second horse, $100; third horse, you 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, ad 
ded wo a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; tue second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes; 
three miles; closed with 16 nominations. 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


First Race.—The August Stakes value $500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $00 each, p. p.; for colts and 


fillies two yeurs old; the winner of the Thespian 
Stake to currry 5ibe. extra; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile ; closed with 14 nominuuons. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000, 
added to usweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 aud 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations 

Third Race.—Selling Purse, $500 ; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at s2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight; at $1,500, to be allow 
ed 5 bs. ; at $1,000, 7 lbs. ; ut $750, 10 Ibs. ; at S000, 
14 lbs; any surplus over stated selling price to yo to 
second horse. 

—_— 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. 5 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ;, 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; purse 
$1, WU; first horse, $800; second horse, $150; third 
horse, $50; to name and close at 1 o'clock P™M., 2d 
August ; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M 

Second Race.—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 


mile heats; to close aud name by 4 P.M. on the day 
preceding the race, aud exceptious to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M 


Third Race.—Purse Kace, $1,500; for all ages ; dash 


of four miles; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200 
third horse, $100 
Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 


horses, ull ages (winners excluded) ; mile and a half 

No entry fee charged to purses. 

In all cases where there isa division of the purse, 
horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

Under new arrangements the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and returuing, will be un 


equalled. 
AMOS ROBINS, President 








Wm. E. Rarnor, Long Branch, Secretary. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





* 
DELAPLAINE. 

Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of * Warwick,’ &c. Price #1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘* Warwick,” 
* Lalu,” “ Hotspur,” and * stormclitf,” by the same 
author 


TIE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
* Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,’ ‘ Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-writcen, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 





MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 
»hans — Cousin Maude— Homestead —Dora Deane— 

arkness and Dayvlight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c, 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Onrurus C. Kerr Parens. The whole four original 
volumes condensed Into one volume of 528 pages. A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 





LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
gone and ilustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
25 cents, 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subjects It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essuys upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, egreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will flud it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 


A LOST LIFE, 


By Emi.y TH. Moornr—one of the most delightful 
ngvels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the vom de plume of * Mignonette,” has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is weleomed by every one. Price $1.50 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
published many years ago. Uniform with—Alone-- 

lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 

Gardver—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s ‘Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

{2 From persona] acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D.C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Weshington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


a ee See, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Dei. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” UN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, Um afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
atmy house. It is avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you snecess as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 








Sonus ever written, Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 


Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 
A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beanti. 


fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo, 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—-"* Hilt 
to Hilt"’—* Hammer and Rapier "—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


tv? These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
wee and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenne and Broadway, 
New York, 


S50 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Det Dies. Don't fail to secure Cirenlar and 
Samples, free. 

Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


TANTED.— AGENTS, (820 PER DAY), to sell 
jthe celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
|} MACHINE. Has the UNpveR-PEED, makes the 
|* Lock Stiten” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOUNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Il, or St. Louis, Mo. 


85 vo S10 Per Day. WOREN 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities, 
Full particulars and justructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once, 
Groner Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
AGENTS WANTED (82235 A MONTH) by the 
f 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Maxs., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents! Read This! 
We WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
_ per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
Mission, fo sell ony newand wonderfal inventions, 





t 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH &CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 

427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN, 
A CREAT OFFER!!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, Av EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let and rent 
applied if purchase". A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect toue ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 
c © € ? ©? ad 
TEREREELEE 
TO THE WORKING CLASS.--We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50e. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men, That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of Trt 
PropLe’s Literary Comranion—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers pubdlished—all sent frec 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, protitable 
work, address 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








GREAT CHANCE FOR 

Do you want an agency, docu! v7 A ENTS. 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 7 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ti 


Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
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BY JAMES MEW. 
May lives no more--the merry tune 
Of all her birds we wish in vain. 
Lo, June is come, with gentle rain 
To mourn her death, green-mantled June! 


June, when far sheep-bells sound with day, 
And scythes; and many a tiny wing 
Low music makes, while evening 

Tints all the amber air with gray. 


June, on whose lap her perfumed stores 
The purple bean, the clover throws; 
Her swathes of hay, and swelling rose, 

And hanging blooms of sycamores. 


Month of fair sights, but known too well, 
Of foam of meadow-sweet, and snow 
Of mullein, touch’d with faintest glow 
Of lychnis and pale pimpernel. 


Thy broad sun, by the water side, 
On beds of golden flagtlowers smiles, 
And lily leaves, green floating isles 
Rock’d by the rippling of the tide. 


Bronzed on brown boles, his twinkling shine 
Falls on the alder’s silver bower, 
All day alike on weed and flower, 
Starr’d bittersweet and waste woodbine. 


Would all were good and fair! Alas, 
With mallows mix’d foul foxglove gleams, 
Cold porch of death the poppy dreams 
Midst grass, and corn the greater grass. 


Where midges vex, as wild vain words, 
In swarthy swarms, blue dragons swing 
Their glories; hurtless beetles sing 
Where venom’d gadflies goad the herds. 


No pleasure in this world may be 
Without some bitter taste of pain: 
No rills, no rivers, and no rain 
Can take the saltness from the sea. 
—Beigrariv 
———_>—____—_. 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Beigravia.) 
CHAPTER 


\VE—LORD CALDERWOOD 


INCONVENIENCE. 


Is THE CAUSE OF 


The preparations for the wedding went on gaily, and what- 

ever inclination to revolt may have lurked in George Fair- 
fax’s breast, he made no sign. Since his insolent address that 
night in the corridor he had searcely spoken to Clarissa; but 
he kept a furtive watch upon her notwithstanding, and she 
knew it, and sickened under it as under an evil influence. 
He was very angry with her—she was fully conscious of that 
—unjustifiably, unreasonably angry. More than once, when 
Mr. Granger was especially attentive, she had encountered a 
withering vlance from those dark gray eyes, and she had 
heen weak enough, wicked enough perhaps, to try and make 
him perceive that Mr. Granger's attentions were in no way 
pleasant to her, She could bear anything better than that he 
should think her capable of courting this man’s admiration. 
She told herself sometimes that it would be an unspeakable 
relief to her when the marriage was over,and George Fairfax 
had gone away from Hale Castle, and out of her life for 
evermore ; and then, while she was trying to believe this, the 
thought would come to herof what her life would be utterly 
without him, with no hope of ever seeing him again, with the 
bitter necessity of remembering him only as Lady Geraldine’s 
husband. She loved him, and knew that she loved him. To 
hear his voice, to be in the same room with him, caused her 
a bitter kind of joy, a something that was sweeter than com- 
mon pleasure, keener than common pain. His presence, 
were he ever so silent or angry, gave color to her life, and to 
realise the dull blankness of a life without him seemed im- 
possible. 

While this silent struggle was going on, and the date of the 
marriage growing nearer and nearer, Mr. Granger's atten- 

‘tions became daily more marked. Tt was impossible even for 
Clarissa, pre-occupied as she was by those other thoughts, to 
doubt that he admired her with something more than com- 
mon admiration. Miss Granger's evident uneasiness and an- 
ger were in themselves suftieient to give emphasis to this 
fact. That young lady, mistress gf herself as she was upon 
most occasions, found the present state of things too much 
for her endurance. For the last ten years of her life, ever 
since she was a precocious damsel of twelve, brought to a 
premature state of cultivation by an expensive forcing appa- 
ratus of governesses and masters, she had been in the habit 
of assuring herself and her confidantes that her father 
would never marry again. She bad a very keen sense of 
the importance of wealth, and from that tender age, of 
twelve or so upwards, she had been fully aware of the dimi- 
nution her own position would undergo in the event of a se- 
cond marriage, and the advent of a son to the house of 
Granger. Governesses and maidservants had perhaps im- 
pressed this upon her at some still earlier stage of her exist- 
ence; but from this time upwards she had needed nothing to 
remind her of the fact, and she had watched her father with 
an unwearying vigilance. 

More than once, strong-minded and practical as he was,she 
had seen him in danger. Attractive widows and dashing 
spinsters had marked him for their prey, and he had seemed 
not quite adamant ; but the hour of peril had passed, and the 
widow or the spinster had gone her way, with all her muni- 
tions of war expended, and Daniel Granger still unscathed. 
This time it was very different. Mr. Granger had showed an 
interest in Clarissa which he had never before exhibited in 
any member of her sex since he wooed and won the first Mrs. 


Granger; and as his marriage had been by no means a roe 


a — 








mantic affair, but rather a prudential arrangement made and 
entered upon by Daniel Granger the elder, ironmaster of 
Sheffield, on the one part, and Thomas Talloway, cotton- 
spinner of Manchester, on the other part, it is doubtful 
whether Miss Sophy Talloway had ever in her ante-nuptial 
days engrossed so much of his attention. 

Having no one else at Hale to whom she could venture to 
unbosom herself, Miss Granger was fain to make a confidante 
of her maid, although she did not, asa general rule, affect fa- 
miliarity with servants. This maid, who was a mature dam- 
sel of five-and-thirty or upwards, and a most estimable 
Church-of-England person, had been with Miss Granger for a 
great many years; had curled her hair for her when she wore 
it in a crop, and even remembered her in her last edition of 
pinafores. Some degree of familiarity therefore might be 
excused, and the formal Sophia would now and then expand 
a little in her intercourse with Warman. 

One night, a very little while before Lady Geraldine’s wed- 
ding-day, the cautious Warman, while brushing Miss Granger's 
long straight light-brown hair, ventured to suggest that her 
mistress looked out of spirits. Had she said that Sophia 
looked excessively cross, she would scarcely have been be- 
side the mark. 

“Well, Warman,” Miss Granger replied, in rather a shrew- 
ish tone, “I am out of spirits. “I have been very much an 
noyed this evening by papa’s attentions to—by the designing 
conduct of a young lady here.” 

“T think I can guess who the young lady is, miss,’ Warman 
answered shrewdly. 

“QO, I suppose so,” cried Sophia, giving her head an angry 
jerk which almost sent the brush out of her abigail’s hand ; 
“ servants know everything.” 

“Well, you see, miss, servants have eyes and ears, and the 
can’t very well help using them. People think we're inquisi- 
tive and prying if we venture to see things going on under 
our very noses ; and so hypocrisy gets to be almost part of a 
servant's education, and what people call a good servant is a 
smooth-faced creature that pretends to see nothing and to 
understand nothing. But my principles won't allow of m 
stooping to that sort of thing, Miss Granger, and what I thin 
Isay. I know my duty as a servant, and I know the value 
of my own immortal soul as a human being.” : 

“ How you do preach, Warman! Who wants you to be a 
hypocrite?” exclaimed Sophia impatiently. “It’s always 
provoking to hear that one’s affairs have been talked over by 
a herd of servants, but I suppose it’s inevitable. And pray, 
what have they been saying about papa ?” 

“Well, miss, I've heard a, good deal of talk of one kind 
and another. You see, your papa is looked upon as a great 
zentleman in the county, and people will talk about him. 

Phere’s Norvis, Lady Laura’s own footman, who's a good 
deal in the drawing-room—really a very intelligent well- 
brought-up young man, and, 1 am happy to say, vot a dissen- 
ter. Norris takes a good deal of notice of what's going on, 
and he has made a good many remarks upon your par’s atten- 
tion to Miss Lovel. Looking at the position of the parties, 
you see, miss, it would be such a curious thing if it were to be 
brought round for that young lady to be mistress of Arden 
Court.” 

“Good gracious me, Warman !” cried Sophia aghast, “ you 
don’t suppose that papa would marry again?” 

“Well, TL can’t really say, miss. But when a gentleman of 
your par’s age pays so much attention to a lady young enough 
to be his daughter, it generally ends that way.” 

There was evidently no consolation to be obtained from 
Warman, nor was that astute handmaiden to be betrayed into 
any expression of opinion against Miss Lovel. It seemed to 
her more than probable that Clarissa Lovel might come be- 
fore long to reign over the household at Arden, and the all- 
powerful Sophia sink to a minor position. Strong language 
of any kind was therefore likely to be dangerous. Hannah 
Warman valued her place, which was a good one, and would 
perhaps be still better under a more impulsive and generous 
mistress. The safest thing therefore was to close the conver- 
sation with one of those pious platitudes which Warman had 
always at her command. 

“ Whatever may happen, miss, we are in the hands of Pro- 
vidence,” she said solemnly; “ and let us trust that things will 
be so regulated as to work for the good of our immortal souls. 
No one can go through life without trials, miss, and) perhaps 
yours may be coming upon you now; but we know that such 
chastisements are intended for our benefit.” 

Sophia Granger had encouraged this kind of talk from the 
lips of Warman, and other humble disciples, too often to be 
able to object to it just now; but her temper was by no means 
improved by this conversation, and she dismissed her maid 
presently with a very cool good-night. 


On the third day before the wedding, George Fairfax’s 
mother arrived at the Castle, in order to assist in this impor- 
tant event in her son’s life. Clarissa contemplated this lady 
with a peculiar interest, and was not a little wounded by the 
strange coldness with which Mrs. Fairfax greeted her upon 
her being introduced by Lady Laura to the new arrival. This 
coldness was all the more striking on account of the perfect 


certain winning gentleness which distinguished her on most 
occasions. It seemed to Clarissa as if she recoiled with some- 
thing like aversion at the sound of her name. 

“ Miss Lovel of Arden Court, I believe?” she said, looking 
at Lady Laura. 

“Yes; my dear Clarissa is the only daughter of the gen- 
tleman who till lately was owner of Arden Court. It has 
passed into other hands now.” 

“T beg your pardon. J did not know there had been any 
change.” 

And then Mrs. Fairfax continued her previous conversa- 
tion with Lady Laura, as if anxious to have done with the 
subject of Miss Lovel. 

Nor in the three days before the wedding did she take any 
farther notice of Clarissa; a neglect the girl felt keenly ; ail 
the more so because she was interested in spite of herself in 
this pale faded lady of sixty, who still bore the traces of 
great beauty, and who carried herself with the grace of a 
queen. She had that air du faubourg which we hear of in 
| the duchesses and marchionesses of a departed era in Paris- 
| ian society,—a serene and tranquil elegance which never tries 
to be elegant, a perfect self-possession which never degen- 
| erates into insolence. 
| Ina party so large as that now assembled at Hale, this tacit 
avoidance of one person could scarcely be called a rudeness. 
| It might so easily be accidental. Clarissa felt it nevertheless, 
and felt somehow that it was not accidental. Though she 
could never be anything to George Fairfax, though all possi- 
bility even of friendship was at an end between them, she 
would have liked to gain his mother’s regard. It was an idle 
wish perhaps, but scarcely an unnatural one. 

She watched Mrs. Fairfax and Lady Geraldine togeiher. 











urbanity of Mrs. Fairfax’s manners in a general way, and a | 


The affection between these two was very evident. Never 
did the younger lady appear to greater advantage than in ber 
intercourse with her future mother-in-law. All pride and 
coldness vanished in that society, and Geraldine Challoner 
became genial and womanly. 

“She has played her cards well,” Barbara Fermor said ma- 
liciously. “ It is the mother who has brought about this mar- 


riage.” 

it Mrs. Fairfax showed herself coldiy disposed towards 
Clarissa, there was plenty of warmth on the parts of the La- 
dies Emily and Louisa, who arrived at the Castle about the 
same time, and at once took a fancy to their sister's protegee. 

“Laura has told us so much about you, Miss Lovel,” said 
Lady Louisa, “and we mean to be very fond of you, if you 
will allow us; and, O, please may we call you Clarissa? Itis 
such a sweet name !” 

Both these ladies had passed that fearful turning-point in 
woman's life, her thirtieth birthday, avd had become only 
more gushing and enthusiastic with increasing years. They 
were very much like Lady Laura, had all hereasy goodnature 
and liveliness, and were more or less afraid of the stately 
Geraldine. ‘ ; 

“Do you know, we are quite glad she is going to be mar- 
ried at Jast’’ Lady Emily said in a confidential tone vo Cla- 
rissa ; “ for she has kept up akind of frigid atmosphere at 
home that I really believe has helped to ore away all 
our admirers. Men of the present day don’t like that kind of 
thing. It went out of fashion in England with King Charles 
I, I think, and in France with Louis XIV. You know how 
badly the royal household behaved coming home from his 
funeral, laughing and talking and all that; I believe it arose 
from their relief at thinking that the king of forms and cere- 
monies was dead. We always have our nicest little parties— 
kettledrums, and suppers after the opera, and that sort of 
thing—when Geraldine is away; for we can do anything 
with papa.” e 

The great day came, and the heavens were propitious. A 
fine clear September day, with a cold wind and a warm sun: 
a day upon which the diaphanous costumes of the brides- 
maids might be a shade too airy; but not a sternor cruel day, 
to tinge their young noses with a frosty hue, or blow the 
crinkles out of their luxuriant hair. 

The bridesmaids were the Ladies Emily and Louisa Chal- 
loner, the two Miss Fermors, Miss Granger and Clarissa, six 
in all; a moderation which Lady Laura was inclined to boast 
of as a kind of Spartan simplicity. They were all to be 
dressed alike, in white, with bonnets that seemed composed of 
waxen-looking white heather, and tremulous harebells, and 
with blue sashes to match the harebells. The dresses were 
Lady Laura’s inspiration: they had come to her almost in her 
sleep, she declared, when she had well-nigh despaired of rea- 
lizing her vague desires; and Clarissa’s costume was, like the 
ball-dress, a present from her benefactress. , 

The nine o'clock breakfast—a meal that began at nine and 
rarely ended till eleven—was hurried over in the most un- 
comfortable and desultory manner on this eventful morning. 
The principals in the great drama did not appear at all, and 
Clarissa and Miss Granger were the only two bridesmaids who 
could spare half an hour from the cares of the toilet. The 
rest breakfasted in the seclusion of their separate apartments, 
with their hair in crimping-pins. Miss Granger was too per- 
feet a being to crinkle her hair, or to waste three hours on 
dressing, even for a wedding. Lady Laura showed herselt 
among her guests, for a quarter of an hour or so, in a semi- 
hysterical flutter; so anxious that. everything should go off 
well, so fearful that something might happen, she knew not 
what, to throw the machinery of her arrangements out of 
gear. nn : 

“ T suppose it’s only a natural feeling on such an occasion 
as this,” she said, “but [ really do feel as if something was 
going to happen. Things have gone on so smoothly up to 
this morning—no disappointments from milliners, no stupid 
mistakes on the part of those railway people—everythIng has 
gone upon velvet; and now it is coming to the crisis [ am 
quite nervous.” 

Of course every one declared that this was perfectly natu- 
ral, and recommended his or her favorite specific—a few drops 
of sal volatile—a liqueur-glass of dry curacoa—red lavender— 
chlorodyne—and so on; and then Lady Laura Jaughed and 
‘called herself absurd, and hurried away to array herself in a 
| pearl-colored silk, half smothered by puflings of pale pink 
;areophane and Brussels-lace flounces; a dress that was all 
| pearly gray and rose and white, like the sky at carly morn- 
‘ing. 
| te. Armstrong, Mr. Granger, with some military men and 
country squires, took their breakfast as calmly as if a wed- 
ding were part of the daily business of life. Miss Granger 
exhibited a slight indiflerence about the great event; Clarissa 
was pale and nervous, not able to give much attention to 

Daniel Granger, who had contrived to sit next her that morn- 
ling, and talked to her a good deal, with an apparent uncon- 
'sciousness of the severe gaze of his daughter, who sat exactly 
| opposite to him. She had a feeling as if she had been acting 
a part in a tragedy, the end whereof was near at hand. 

She was glad to make her toilet an excuse for leaving Mr. 
Granger; but once in the sanctuary of her own room, she 
anner, and made no attempt to begin 
iid, found her there at a quarter past 
as to take place at eleven—and 
»ymmenced. 

u been thinking 








'sat down in an absent m 
dressing. Fosset, the mi 
ten o’clock—the ceremony W 
| wave a ery of horror at seeing the toilet uncc 
| “Good gracious me, miss! what have you 
lof? Your hair not begun nor —', I've been almost 
| torn to bits with one and another—Miss Fermor’s maid both- 
ering for long hair-pins and narrow black ribbon; and Jane 
/Roberts—Lady Emily Challoner’s maid—who really never 
| has anything handy, wanting half the things out of my work- 
| box—or I should have been with you ever so Jong ago. My 
liady would be in a way if you were late.” 

“T think my hair will do very well as it is, Fosse 
| said listlessly. 
| “Lor, no, miss; not It 
' show it off.” ; : : 
a seated herself before the dressing-table with an air 
of resignation rather than interest, and the expeditious Fos- 
lset bean her work. It was done very speedily—that wealth 
lof hair was so easy to dress; there was no artful manipula- 
l tion of long hair-pins and black ribbon needed to unite bor- 
| rowed tresses with real ones. The dress was put on, and Cla- 
| rissa was invited to look at herself in the cheval-glass. 
| “J do wish you had a bit more color in your checks to-day, 
| miss,” Fosset said, with rather a vexed air, “ Not that rd 
recommend you any of their vinegar rouges, or ineflaceable 
blooms, or anything of that kind. But I don’t think L ever 
i saw you look’so pale. One would think you were going to 
be married, instead of Lady Geraldine. Ses as cool as a 
cucumber this morning, Sarah Thompson told me just now. 
You can’t put Zier out easily.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SLEEPERS AND SOMNAMBULISTS. 


Sleep is nearly as great a puzzle as ever it was. Much has 


Te an activity of muscles as well as of brain, and to a correct- 


ness of movement which is marvellous when we consider 
that the eyes are generally closed under these circumstances. 


been discovered concerning the bodily peculiarities mani-| Dr. W. B: Carpenter mentions the case of a somnambulist who 


fested during this portion of our existence; but all whose 
opinions are best worth listening to, admit that they are only 
on the threshold of the subject yet. Why, for instance, can 
some men maintain their bodily and mental vigor with so 
small an amount of sleep as falls to their share? Lord 
Brougham, and many other great statesmen and lawyers, are 
known to have been content with a marvellously smal! quan- 
tity of sleep. Frederick the Great is said to have allowed 
himself only five bours; John Hunter, five hours; General 
Elliot, the hero of Gibraltar, four hours; while Wellington, 
during the Peninsular War, had still less. 

How, on the other hand, to account for the cormorant 
sleepers? De Moivre, the mathematician, could (though it is 
to be hoped he did not) sleep twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. Quin, the actor, sometimes slept for twenty-four hours 
at a stretch. Doctor Reid, the metaphysician, could so 
manage, that one potent meal, followed by one long and 
sound sleep, would last him for two days. Old Parr slept 
away his later days almost entirely. In the middle of the 
Jast century a young Frenchwoman, at Toulouse, aad, for 
half a year, fits of lengthened sleep, varying from three to 
thirteen days each. About the same time, a girl, at New- 
casUe-on-'Tyne, slept fourteen weeks without waking; and 
the waking process occupied three days to complete. Doctor 
Blanchet, of Paris, mentions the case of a lady who slept for 
twenty days together when she was about eighteen years of 
aye, filty days when she was about twenty, and had nearly a 
wuole year’s sleep from Easter Sunday, 1862, till March, 1863 ; 
during this long sleep (which physicians call hysteric coma) 
she was fed with milk and soup, one of her front teeth being 
sxtracted to obtain an opening into her mouth, Stow, in his 
Chronicle, tells us that * The 27th of April, 1546, being Tues- 
daie in Easter weeke, W. Foxley, potmaker for the Mint in 
the Tower of London, fell asleep, and so continued sleeping, 
and could not be waked with pricking, cramping, or other- 
wise, till the first day of the next term, which was full four- 
teen dayes and fifteen nights. The causes of his thus sleep- 
ing could not be knowne, tho’ the same were diligentlie 
searched for by the king’s physicians and other learned men; 
yea, the king himselte examined ye said W. Foxley, who was 
in all points found at his waking to be as if he had slept but 
one night.” Another very notable instance was that of 
Samuel Chilton, of Timsbury, recorded in one of the early 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety. In the year 1694 he slept for a month, and no one 
could wake him. Later in the same year he had a four 
months’ sleep, from April the 9th to August the 7th; he woke, 
dressed, Went out into the fields (where he worked as a 
laborer), and found his companions reaping the corn which 
he had helped to sow the day before his long nap; it was not 
till that moment that he knew of his sleep having exceeded 
the usual duration of a few hours. He went to sleep again 
on the 17th of August, and did not wake till the 19th of 
November, notwithstanding the pungent applications of 
hellebore and sal-ammoniac to his nostrils, and bleeding to 
the extent of fourteen ounces. He woke, asked for bread 
and cheese, but went off to sleep again before it could be 
brought to him, taking another speli of sleep which lasted 
till the end of January. After this it is nut recorded that he 
had any more of these strange relapses. 

‘There are instances of sleep so intensely deep as to deprive 
the sleeper of all sense of pain. The records of the Bristol 
lntirmary present an extraordinary illustration of this. One 
cold night a tramp lay down near the warmth of a lime-kiln, 
and went to sleep. One foot must have been close to the 
fire-hole of the kiln; for during the vight the foot and ankle 
were so completely burned away, as to leave nothing but 
black cinder and calcined ash. He did not wake till the kiln- 
man roused him next morning, nor did he know what had 
occurred until he looked down at his charred stump. He 
died in the infirmary a fortnight afterwards. 

Those cases in which the brain is hard at work during 
sleep, instead of being totally oblivious of everything, may 
be called either dreaming or somnambulism, according to the 
mode in which the activity displays itself. Many of them 
are full of interest. Some men have done really hard men- 
tul work while asleep. Condorcet finished a train of calcula- 
tions in his sleep which had much puzzled him during the 
day. In 1856, a collegian noticed the peculiarities of a 
fellow-student, who was rather stupid than otherwise during 
his waking hours, but who got throngh some excellent work 
in geometry and algebra during sleep. Condillac and Frank. 
- both worked correctly during some of their sleeping 

ours. 

‘The work done partakes in many cases more of the nature 
of imaginative composition than of scientific calculation. 
‘Thus, a stanza of excellent verse is in print, which Sir John 
Herschel is said to have composed while asleep, and to have 
recollected when he awoke. Gvethe often set down on paper, 
during the day, thoughts and ideas which had presented 
themselves to him during sleep on the preceding night. A 
gentleman one night dreamed that he was playing an entirely 
new game of Carus with three friends; when he awoke, the 
structure and rules of the new game, as created in the dream, 
came one by one into his memory; and he found them so in- 

enions that he afterwards frequently played the game. Co- 
cridge is said to have composed his fragment of Kubla Khan 
during sleep. He had one evening been reading Purchas’s 
Pilgrim; some of the romantic incidents struck his fancy ; 
he went to sleep, and his busy brain composed Kubla Khan. 
When he awoke in the morning, he wrote out what his mind 
had invented in sleep, until interrupted by a visitor, with 
whom he conversed for an hour on business matters; but, 
alas! he could never again recall the thread of the story, and 
thus Kubla Khan remains a fragment. Doctor Good men- 
tons the case of a gentleman who in his sleep composed an 
ode in six stanzas, and set itto music. Tartini, the celebrated 
ltalian violinist, one night dreamed that the devil appeared to 
him, challenged him to a trial of skill on the tiddle, and 
played a piece wonderful for its beauty and difficulty; when 
‘Tartini woke, he could not remember the exact notes, but he 
could reproduce the general character of the music, which he 
did in a composition ever since known as the Devil’s Sonata. 
Lord Thurlow, when a youth at college, found himself one 
evening unable to finish a piece of Latin composition which 
he had undertaken; he went to bed full of the subject, fell 
asleep, tinished his Latin in his sleep, remembered it next 
morning, and was complimented on the felicitous form which 
it presented, 

Still more curious, however, are those instances in which 
the sleeper, after composing or speculating, gets up in a state 
of somnambulism, writes the words on paper, goes to bed and 
to sleep again, and knows nothing about it when he wakes. 
Such cases, the authenticity of whichjis beyond dispute, point 














sat down and wrote with the utmost regularity and uniformity. 
“Not only were the lines well written, and at the proper 
distances, but the i’s were dotted and the t’s crossed ; and in 
one instance the writer went back half a line to make a cor- 
rection, crossing off a word, and writing another above it, 
with as much caution as if he had been guided by vision. 

The young collegian, adverted to in a former paragraph, got 
out of bed in his sleep, lit a candle, sat down to a table, wrote 
his geometry and algebra, extinguished the light, and went to 
bed again; the lighting of the candle was a mere effect of 
habit, for his eyes were shut, and he was really not awake. 
About the beginning of the present century a banker at Am- 
sterdam requested Professor van Swinden to solve for him a 
calculation of a peculiar and difficult kind. The professor 
tried it, failed, and submitted it to ten of his pupils as a oer 
mathematical exercise. One of them, after two or three days 
work at it, went to bed one night with his mind full of the 
subject, and fell asleep. On waking in the morning he was 


astonished to find on his table sheets of paper centaining the | 


ful. working out of the problem in his own handwriting ; he 
had got up in the night and done it, in his sleep and in the 
dark. The French Eacyciopedie narrated the case of a young 
ecclesiastic at Bordeaux who was in the habit of getting out 
of bed in his sleep, going to a table, taking writing materials, 
and writing a sermon. He was often watched while doing 
this, and an opaque screen was cautiously placed between his 
eyes and the paper; but he wrote on just the same. One 
example of mental discrimination displayed by him was very 
remarkable, showing how strangely awake even the reasoning 
faculties may be during somnambulistic sleep. He wrote the 
three French words, “ ce divin enfant ;” then changed “divin” 
into “ adorable ;” then recognized that “ce” would not suit 
before an adjective commencing with a vowel; aad finally 
changed it into “cet.” On another occasion the paper on 
which he was writing was taken away, and another sheet 
substituted; but he immediately perceived thechange. Ona 
third occasion he was writing music, with words underneath. 
The words were in rather too large a character, insomuch 
that the respective syllables did not stand under their proper 
notes. He perceived the error, blotted out the part, and wrote 
it carefully again; and all this without real vision, such as we 
ordinarily understand by the term.— All the Year Round. 


—_.-—_-_—_—— 
HALF-HEARD. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


Poets must ever be their own best listeners. 
No word from man to men 
Shall sound the same again ; 
Something is lost through all interpreters. 
Never for finest thought 
Can a crystal word be wrought 
That to the crowd afar 
Shall show it—more than telescope a star. 


Each for,himself creates the world in which he dwells, 
hy world is only thine. 
Whatever light may shine 
Outward, for thee the inner glory wells, 
Another earth and skies 
Are seen by other eyes. 
Each from his centre rounds 
. God’s universe, and yet it hath no bounds. 


Sing; but the song that took its sweetest tone 
From deeper things unsaid, 
lis fullest sense unread, 
Another willinterpret by his own. 
To him shall come the line 
With music not of thine. 
None shall the whole repeat; 
Call itjenough if they shall answer it. 


Close as we go, with clasped hands, one way, 

No less we walk apart; 

Something in every heart 
Must hold it from all other hearts away. 

Yet shall that silent chord 

Be vocal to its Lord. 

Some sweetest notes would fall 

Vainly in heaven, did not One answer all. 


—_—_— > 


DISCIPLINE. 


In practice it is found that the discipline that reduces men 
and minds to the condition of automatons is not successful. 
There are moments in the course of every kind of enterprise 
when individual skill and power become of critical im- 
portance to the working out of the original purpose. The 
wise general knows that at certain points in the course of his 
operations everything will depend on the quick thorght and 
the practised skill of his subordinate officers; and the latter, 
in their turn, count on the personal prowess and intelligence 
of their men. The soldier must be something more than a 
machine, however perfect his subjugation to discipline, or 
many a well-planned battle will be lost. The same is true in 
every department of life and energy, and the mistake that 
substitutes the discipline which destroys charaeter, for that 
which fosters it, is always fatal. 

Nevertheless there is a growing tendency to trust discipline 
of the destructive character with the interests of political and 
social success and prosperity. In matters of religion we have 
long been familiar with, at least, one ecclesiastical system 
which has undisguisedly denied the right of private judg- 
ment to its disciples, and claimed their obedience implicitly, 
even against their conscience of right, and moral sense of 
personal responsibility. The world of sense has shaken off 
its bondage to this ee. Now, however, we are threatened 
with a reproduction of the same general thougit in politics. 
We have thrown off one allegiance to a spiritual Pope to find 
ourselves in bondage to a Sus political. The way for the 
development of this mysterious supremacy has been preparing 
slowly and surely during a long series of years. Men’s minds 
have been accustomed to do homage to authorities they could 
not understand ; to take projects on taith, and plunge head- 
long into crude experiments, fortified with no better hope of 
ultimate success than humble belief in the fulfilment of large 
promises. But it was not until within the last few months, 
we might almost say weeks, that it became apparent whither 
we were drifting. At length, however, the truth has burst 
upon us. We are delivered over, bound to a power, which 
has insidiously but successfully enslaved us in its toils. The 
new system works something in this wise :—A political leader 























rocures a following. They tacitly agree to support him 

traightway he assumes the whip. From that moment woe 
to the recreant who dares to betray an unbroken spirit. He 
is stigmatised as a rebel; his motives are impugned ; he is 
accused of playing false to his principles; he is twitted with 
the imputation of inconsistency; he is cajoled, bullied, or 
coerced by threats, eaeney as though, instead of only ally- 
ing himself with a party subject to his intelligent approval of 
its policy, he had sold himself as a slave to a particular despot, 
to be used henceforth at will as a simple voting machine. 
This is what men are learning to put up with, and the prac- 
tice that establishes such a state of unmanly bondage and 
humiliating tyranny they are pleased to call discipline. 

The evils that result from this state of things are much 
greater than may be supposed. Not only is there a tempo- 
rary loss of power, and self-respect, and honesty ; there is the 
formation of a habit of blind obedience which is inimical to 
the discharge of personal responsibilities. When the time 
comes for intelligent men to act as individuals, each upon his 
own sense of duty, those who are now tamely bending their 
necks to the yoke, and striviag above all things to earn a 
character for obedience, will find that they have lost the 
power to stand alone. The consciences they have so often 
silenced will not again become their trusty monitors. The 
principles they have laid aside as useless will be found rusted 
and of no practical value. Like children accustomed only to 
the “ go-cart,” they will totter and fall, contemptible in their 
own eyes, and disgraced in the sight of those who have ho- 
nored them with their confidence. They little suspect that 
such a future is in store for them, but want of prescience will 
not change the event. 

It would be much better to !ook the facts in the face at 
once. If, because a party has been formed for a special pur- 
pose, it must needs continue to exist in spite of all changes in 


the views of its members, this should be distinctly understood. . 


If political combination involves a distinct and irrevocable 
pledge of union, it is only fair and proper that the fact should 
be made known, even at the risk of putting an end to co- 
operation altogether. Nevertheless, this is the real and only 
force of the doctrine that a majority, which no longer exists, 
has a right to force its opinions on a minority, which has 
grown to a majority, and that the leaders of the whilome 
majority which has dwindled to a minority are justified in 
determining at all costs,and as a matter of principle forsooth, 
to force the supposed fiat of their defunct following upon 
their opponents. Formulated in plain language, the proposi- 
tion seems almost too absurd to find a place in the conten- 
tions of reasonable men. It is, however, a doctrine which is 
not only cherished, but propounded with all seriousness by a 
popular political chieftain. Moreover, it is apparently a 
dogma which is received with tacit approval by a consider- 
able section of his followers. His idea of discipline is em- 
bodied in the notion of permanent subjugation ; theirs in the 
notion of unfaltering obedience through good and evil con- 
science alike. The two notions coincide, but their agreement 
is a community of error. The time must come when the 
passion of rule will outrun the hallucination under which the 
subject crowd render obedience, and then will come the final 
collapse, in which the habit of irrational subserviency will 
bring its own puuishment. There can be no true and useful 
discipline without reason in obeying, as well as in demanding 
obedience.— Globe. 


—_——_~——————— 


THE MISFORTUNES OF OUR FRIENDS. 


The power of feeling very keenly for distant and invisible 
misery is one of the latest of endowments ; and such a power 
developed in any high degree is enough to qualify a man to 
be a saint of no mean order. The pleasure, in fact, which we 
receive in such cases is analogous to that which we derive 
from tragedies. The horrors which are represented on the 
stage would be intolerable in reality ; when the impression is 
lowered by our knowledge that they are fictitious, they still 
retain force enough to give, as it were, additional impetus to 
the poetry with which they are associated ; and when the im- 
pression is lowered the same number of degrees by distance, 
the influence is precisely similar. We can enjoy the heroism 
or the simple dramatic interest of the struggle without having 
our minds shocked and stunned by the immediate presence of 
the realities. The distant cannonade becomes an agreeable 
pyrotechnical display. Why then should not the misfortunes 
of our friends affect us in the same manner without any seri- 
ous impeachment of our good feeling? We would, it may 
be, endanger life or limb to save them if that were possible ; 
but when their misfortunes happen at a distance sufficient to 
deaden the imaginative reproduction of the incidents, why 
should we not enjoy them as we enjoy the catastrophe of 
Hamlet? It is undeniable that there is something pleasant 
in reading about a murder or a terrible accident, and the 
pleasure is not immoral if due to any admixture of heroism 
or humanity in the story. The presence of somebody we 
know of course heightens the interest, and, if circumstances 
are properly adjusted, may heighten it just up to that point 
at which it becomes unequivocally pleasurable. If it were an 
enemy who was suflering, we should be on our guard; a 
generous instinct would prevent us from indulging in a satis 
faction which is so obviously malignant; but when a friend 
is the victim, we can easily conceal our pleasure under the 
name of friendly interest, and, being conscious at bottom that 
we would have arrested the misfortune if possible, we give 
ourselves up without scruple, or rather without consciousness 
that we are running any risk, to enjoy the excitement of 
dwelling on the details. 

From this point of view, then, it might be possible to make 
out some sort of apology for what has at the outset a sufti- 
ciently ugly look. ans we might, if we were so inclined, 
give an almost pious aspect to the phenomenon, and set forth 
the wisdom of Providence in so tempering human sympathies 
that the anguish which is intolerable on the spot becomes a 
source -of pleasure as the circle of its influence spreads. If 
everybody really felt as keenly for the sufterings of others as 
is sometimes represented to be our duty, the world would be 
unbearable. We should be overwhelmed with misery, as the 
eye would be “ blasted with excess of light” if the atmosphere 
did not absorb the sun’s rays as well as human sympathies. 
But without discussing a question which, to say the truth, 
would lead us into some awkward speculations, it must be 
admitted that this is, after all, an incomplete explanation of 
the maxim. The truth which it asserts is much too unplea- 
sant to be glossed over by any ingenuity of speculation. The 
case of which Rochefoucauld was doubtless thinking was that 
dirty grain of jealousy of which it is so difficult to get rid. 
The misfo:tunes which really give us pleasure are those 
which flatter our vanity in a way which we are ashamed to 
confess. A strong man is taken ill, and we cannot quite re- 
frain from —— ourselves on the strength of our 
constitutions. rich man loses money, and we feel a little 
happier in the thought that he was not so much shrewder 
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than ourselves in his speculations. A distinguished politician 


makes a gross blunder, or a great artist paints a bad picture, | ance of Racine’s “ Phedre.” From this time till the year 
or an eminent advocate loses a cause, and we ourselves feel | 1770 they played nowhere else. 


an inch taller because the giant turns out to be not so much 
more exalted than ourselves. That this feeling is as common 
as it is mean is proved amongst other things by the currency 
of the maxim in question; and the peculiarity of the case is 
that whereas some other vices tend to become obsolete, the 


tendency of modern civilisation is probably to increase this | 


particular form of weakness. We may iaugh at the old 
adages directed against revenge or avarice, because nobody is 
fool enough at the present day to hide sovereigns in an old 
stocking, and nobody has the time to brood over profound 
schemes for taking vengeance, except in sensation novels. 
But at a time when competition increases, when everybody is 
treading on his neighbor's toes, and he rises fastest who can 
tread most heavily and remorselessly, we are natnrally in- 
clined to rejoice at other people’s stumbles. Jealousy, ac- 
cording to a respectable old saying, is the characteristic vice 
of democracies; and there is an obvious foundation for the 
remark. Nothing is more unpleasant or more strongly 
marked than the delight which is always exhibited by a large 
class at any revelation which tends to show that some great 
man is an impostor; and the same principle of course applies 
in private life. The people whom we know lest are t 10se 
whose competition we have most reason to dread; and we 
are therefore apt to indulge, when they meet with any mis- 
fortune, in that peculiar variety of laughter which Hobbes 
mistook for the whole species, and which may without para- 
dox be described as a “sudden glory,” or a flash of perception 
of our own snperiority. The falsehood of the system of mo- 
rality of which this proposition forms a part lies in the as- 
sumption that all human motives are reducible in the last 
resort to a grovelling selfishness, and that, if we had a suffici- 
ently powerful means of analysis, all heroism and virtue 
would turn out to be nothing but some contemptible motive 
superficially transformed. It is unnecessary to protest against 
the falsehood of such a theory; but the fact that our best 
feelings are very apt to have a disagreeable alloy of vice is as 
obvious as it is disagreeable. It is enough for us to note the 
existence of the evil; its remedy must be left to those whose 
duty it is to point out at brief intervals the mode by which 
human nature may be transformed into something better 
than it is at present—-a process which does not appear to be 
taking place with any marked rapidity at the present mo- 
ment.—Saturday Review. 
—_——- > ——_—_ 
THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


The troupe of the Comedie Frangaise, which is now per- 
forming in our Opera Comique, confers an honor on London 
by choosing to appear here rather than in many other cities 
where its repertoire and its acting would perhaps have met 
with a more general, if nota more keen, appreciation. For 
the first time in two hundred years, these actors—incompara- 
bly the finest in the world—have performed out of Paris. 
Originally instituted in 1680, their name has been associated 
for nearly two hundred years with the highest dramatic art 
and the masterpieces of the French theatre. To them is due 
the maintenance of taste, and the gradual improvement in 
stage effects. They have justly been held up as the model 
company—a company in which as much care has been taken 
with the small as with the great parts ; where a footman with 
a line to say, or a supernumerary with a banner to carry, is 
taught to go through his part as conscientiously as if he were 
going to take the part of Tartuffe himself. 

A few words on the services which this troupe has rendered 
to dramatic art will, perhaps, be interesting to our readers. 

Their history really dates much farther back than the year 
1680. It wasin the very beginning of the fifteenth century 
that the first privileged company began to act in Paris. 
They were called the Confreres de la Passion. They had a 
hall in the Rue Saint Denis; and they performed, for a hun- 
dred and fifty years—and until the Parisian public were ut- 
terly weary of them—those “ Mysteries,’ or sacred dramas, 
taken from the Old and New Testament, of which our ances- 
tors were so fond. The “ Mysteries,” in their turn, gave way 
to “ Moralities,” in which some sort of parable—with an easy 
interpretation, clearly to be understood of everybody—was 
set forth to an admiring audience. In these, an element of 
comedy was introduced by the appearance of devils on the 
stage. Their tricks were always defeated, and their discom- 
fiture formed the most attractive part of the piece. 

But, in spite ot the efforts of the worthy Confreres to pro- 
duce an attractive bill of fare for their patrons by crowding 
the stage witu devils, there came a time when even these 
failed to draw; and certain young law clerks and Bohemians 
invented an entirely new kind of drama, which enticed away 
all the admirers of the Confrerie to their own rude stage. 
The new pieces were called farces and sottises—being simply 
representations of trickery and intrigue, with as much fun, of 
a broad kind, as could be got into the time of representation. 

The sacred drama was dead. In 1548, the Parliament is- 
sued a decree prohibiting the representation of sacred sub- 
jects ; and the Confreres, who were a hereditary class and had 
amassed great wealth by their lucrative calling, were com- 
pelled, against their will—for they professed piety—to enact 
profane dramas. And then began, in France, the modern 
stage. In 1588, the Confreres finally retired from the field— 
though ~~ were not formally suppressed till forty years af- 
terwards—letting out their theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
to a company of comedians, who performed the plays of Jo- 

delle, Garnier, and Hardy, the predecessors of Corneille. 
These became so popular. that it was found necessary to di- 
vide into two companies, one of which opened a new theatre, 
that of the Marais. There vere thus in Paris, in the year 
1600, two privileged companies of comedians, besides a no- 
madic Italian company, which played occasionally, and was 
great in pantomime. Cardinal Richelieu also, who was pas- 
sionately fond of the drama, and was, perhaps, more ambi- 
tious to succeed as a dramatist than as a politician, constructed 
two theatres in his own palace. These, however, were not 
open to the public. One of them afterwards became the the- 
atre of Moliere. 

It was in 1652 that Moliere, having the good fortune to 
please the King, obtained the privilege of establishing him- 
self and his company in Paris, under the title of the “ Troupe 
de Monsieur.” ‘Thirteen years later, tiey were honored by 
receiving the title of the “ King’s Comedians,” with a pension 
—rarely paid—of 7,000 francs a year. 


The new company broke up at the death of Moliere, some | remove the temptations which beset the drunkard. 


i 
them ; opening it, on Easter Monday, 1689, with the perform- 


They then migrated to the 

Hall of the Tuileries, where they remained till the Theatre 
| of the Odeon was ready for them, in 1782. This being burn- 
ed down in 1799, they changed again to a theatre which had 
| been built by the Duke of Orleans in the Rue Richelieu. 
| Every visitor to Paris knows the subsequent locale of the 
Comedie Francaise. 

The company was not only subsidized by the King—it was 
also governed by a special constitution, drawn up so as to 
form a complete organization. The actors were to receive a 
certain proportion of the revenues; they had certain duties 
and certain rights; rules were laid down for keeping the 
archives of the company; and the internal arrangements were 
| entrusted to a council, whose election was specially cared for. 

They were supposed to be always at the service of the King. 
| They played before the Court regularly for from four to five 
months every year; and when the King moved to Fontaine- 
bleau, a part of the company followed him there. Every 
Monday a sitting of the council was held, at which the parts 
were assigned, new pieces read, and authors conferred with. 

Up to the year 1727, their costume—which was splendid 

enough—was the ordinary dress of the period; no attempt 
being made to create illusion by dressing in the siyle and cos- 
tume of the time represented. The first novelty was intro- 
duced by an actress named Madame Lecouvreur, who per- 
formed the character of a Queen in the Court dress, instead 
of the ordinary dress of her own time. This innovation was 
approved of ; and for thirty years more, queens and _prin- 
cesses—whether of Greece, or Rome, or Scythia—appeared 
in the same dress as that worn before the Court. The actors 
seem to have adopted a compromise, preserving the wig of 
the day, and the plumed hat, with the cuirass which marked 
the warrior, or the laurel wreath which decorated the hero or 
the king. 
The next change was adopted in 1755, when a real effort 
was made to avoid these anachronisms in costume ; but it was 
not till the time of Talma that the pieces were put on the 
stage in costume as exact as could be devised. It is, however, 
to the Comedie Francaise that we owe the careful costumes 
of the present day. 

Another radical reform is also due to them. Up to the 
year 1760, the stage was encumbered with seats placed at the 
side, where persons of distinction were privileged to sit, spoil- 
ing all the illusion, and often interfering with the action of 
the piece by their own remarks. Actors, authors, and au- 
dience had long desired to clear the stage; but it was not 
till 1760 that the privilege was obtained permitting them to 
effect this all-important reform. These places were the most 
costly in the house ; and the Comedie Francaise, in abolishing 
them, voluntarily gave up a large revenue. It is true that 
Count de Lauraguais, a dramatic enthusiast, presented the 
company with 12,000 franes to indemnify them for the loss 
they sustained. 

One more reform. Up to the year 1782, the pit had no 
seats. It was a noisy crowd, jostling and trampling, and con- 
stantly disturbing the audience. The Comedie Francaise 
first placed benches in the pit, and established order and quiet. 

Scenery, costume, comfort, and good acting—these are the 
benefits which the Comedie Frangaise has conferred on the 
world. They are the natural results of a system which has 
encouraged an intelligent body of artistes to maintain always 
the highest standard ; which has placed them above the ne- 
cessity of catering for vulgar tastes ; which has made one the- 
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the spread of education ; to the gradually improving standard 
of domestic comfort; and to the claims of intellectnal enl- 
ture generally. But these are just the inflvences which the 
enthusiastic reformer studiously ignores. The middle and 
upper classes have emancipated themselves from the woret 
phases of the drinking customs, and it is not too much to say 
that superior culture and a high standard of refinement have 
been among the means which have achieved this desirable 
state of things. Ordinary people look confidently to some 
results being accomplished for the lower ranks of society; 
but the man with the cant of doing good strong upon him 
will wait for no distant and merely possible chanve in the 
natural manners, but steps to the front with his nostrum, and 
seeks to impose it upon the whole nation, somewhat in the 
fashion in which an ostler thrusts a pill down the throat of 
an unwilling horse. 

Again, there is the Sunday question, with its acknowledged 
difficulties; the old Puritan desire on the one side for a rigid 
observance of the Sabbath, and the modern desire to make 
Sunday a day of innocent recreation. On the side of the 
good people there is no appearance of anv sympathy with the 
admitted wants and necessities of an artificial civilisation ; no 
pity for the panting millions in a great city, who have only 
the Sunday in which to obtain some whiffs of fresh air. The 
Puritan ideal is declared to be the only possible Christion 
Sabbath, and it is assumed to be impossible to reconcile the 
desire of a Sunday excursion, or for an open museum and 
picture-gallery, with any regard for the blessed messare 
which is proclaimed to the world on the sacred day. The 
aid of the Parliament is again invoked to make the people 
religious, as it is invoked by the social reformers to make 
them moral and provident, and an obsolete Act is resened 
from deserved oblivion by certain sternly nractical peonle, 
who have set the law in motion against the most helpless 
section of society. Now, we do not for a moment question 
the motives of the men who are “ doing good” in this singnu- 
lar fashion. They are no doubt actuated by the nurest mo- 
tives, and have no thought of anv advantace for themselves. 
We acquit the few ministers of religion, who are the life and 
soul of the Sunday Rest Association, of a desire to drive peo- 
ple into churches against their will, ond willingly assume that 
the object aimed at is really the utilitarian one of securing 
rest for all classes of society one day inseven. We, however, 
deny that coercion of any kind will achieve this landable end, 
and we maintain that the efforts of the “good people” who 
have made themselves so conspicuous of late, will probably 
end in making the English Sunday as lax as that of France, 
Tf there is one thing an Englishman hates more than another, 
it is the severe application of the social thymb-screw. He 
does not mind a slight pinch or two, snd will put up with a 
great deal of inconvenience, provided he is left in the enjoy- 
ment of some degree of freedom; but he resents the last turn 
of the instrument of torture. And when once the attention 
of society is seriously drawn to the spectacle of onpression 
systematically exercised upon humble people by a knot of 
earnest but narrow-minded men, the chances are that the 
bonds will be wholly burst asunder.—Cinilian. 
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SLUGGARDS. 


By giving people a fixed aim in life it makes them work 
harder and more persistently. The vast majority, too, are 
often so engrossed in the pursuit that they have no time to 
feel disappointed, even when their heads are grev and their 





atre, at least, fulfil the legitimate objects of the drama: to in- 
struct the people, to purify their imagination, and to raise 
their taste. Why have we no “ English Comedy ?”—Once a 
Week. 
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THE CANT OF DOING GOOD. 


We have institutions in London which are devoted to the 
amelioration of every conceivable ill that flesh is heir to : so- 
cieties for promoting no end of pet schemes of moral and so- 
cial reform ; institutions for the relief (or rather for the man- 
ufacture) of pauperism; in short, the whole gamut of 
ingenuity has been exhausted by enthusiastic projectors and 
disinterested paid secretaries. How far these societies have 
promoted pauperism and undermined the self-reliance of the 
poor it would be impossible to ascertain, but it is very cer- 
tain they have done much to increase the misery which they 
were intended to relieve. The east of London has been so 
utterly pauperised that even the men who have most reck- 
lessly set the machinery of philanthropy in motion are begin- 
ning to see that doing good in an indescribable fashion is not 
without its attendant evils. If we have not yet done with 
thoughtless charity we have, we trust, seen the worst of it, 
and a healthy tone is visible in the charitable world. The 
public are beginning to discover that they cannot give with- 
out degrading the recipient, and perhaps the establishment of 
amateur mendicity societies will in the long run do much to 
check the flow of the rich man’s loose cash into the pockets 
of the idle and vagabond portion of society. 

It is in the sphere of social reform that the people who 
cant about doing good are now expending their best. ener- 
gies. There is the usual sticking plaster for our social ulcers, 
which one body of philanthropists is ready to apply. There 
are the social or spiritual Holloway’s pills for all the ills of so- 
ciety which another set of enthusiasts are exhibiting; and lastly, 
in spite of the convincing proof which English legislation in 
the past has afforded, that a people cannot be made moral by 
Act of Parliament, we have two socicties striving to put down 
drunkenness, one by the aid of the Permissive Bill, and 
the other by the sole expedient of sweeping away the liquor 
traffic altogether. We cannot but think that the people who 
organise these societies, in common with hosts of honest folks 
who go about doing good, are either too bigoted or too nar- 
row-minded to see an inch beneath the phenomena which 
they are so anxious to ameliorate or remove. An enthu- 
siast is usually open to the charge of narrow-mindedness. 
He never looks at the deep-seated causes which may have 
produced the social and moral ills against which he de- 
claims, but seeks, like the quack doctor, to remove them by 
the application of a merely local or superficial remedy. 
Drunkenness, for example, is an evil, all men admit this ; 
“then get rid of drunkenness,” cries the moral reformer ; 
this of course is precisely what all right thinking people de- 
sire, but how are we to do it? The answer we obtain has at 
least the merit of brevity and simplicity—we have merely to 
No at- 





of them joining that of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and some | tempt is made to discover the cause of drunkenness, there is 


that of the Theatre du Marais. The two companies continued 


| no inquiry into the origin of the intemperate habits of the 


for a few years separate and distinct, until—on October 21, | people, but it is at once quickly assumed that a chronic ulcer 


1680—they were united by order of Louis XTV., and formed 
but one company—that of the Comedie Frangaise. 

They had no fixed theatre for nine years, when they 
entered into possession.of a new house, built expressly for 


is to be removed by the social sticking plaster of an Act of 
Parliament. We might expect reasonable and thoughtful 
men to rely mainly upon the quiet operation of influcnces 
already at work for the social reformation of the people; to 











steps feeble, and the object of their pursuit is still as far off 
as ever. This is the case with crdinarily industrions people. 
The sluggard, however, is an exception to the rule. He is 
ever longing for the life of luxurious idleness—when he shall 
have nothing to do but eat, drink, sleep, loll about, and make 
himself generally comfortable. Indeed. it would be more 
correct to say, that he is constantly fuming and fretting be- 
cause he has it not. But about the very last idea which en- 
ters his head is that he should put his shoulder to the wheel 
and do his best to earn himself a position of hanpy indenen- 
dence. No, he imagines that the means should be given him. 
He is very hardly used if he has to work ever so little for his 
bread. He will become almost green with envy as he sees 
the millionaire roll along in his carriage while he crawls 
along on foot. He will drop his work every now and then to 
bemoan his hard fate and tell his companions of the easy 
times certain individuals he knows have. There is always a 
large number who are better off in this respect than he is. 
But he will never work when he can help it; not he; not 
even the most acute master shall make him “kill himself.” 
He is content to take things easily, and hope for something to 
“turn up,” which will render it unnecessary for him to in- 
convenience himself in any way. Seeing that good things 
rarely “turn up,” through merely hoping, he has generally to 
wait until he is thoroughly disgusted, and finds himself “ go- 
ingto the dogs.” Even then, so far from thinking anv blame 
attaches to him, he considers himself an ill-used individual. 
He is stupidly cool to most of his old friends hecause they 
have left him far behind in the race of life. Why should 
Stirandpush become as wealthy as a London alderman and 
he remain as poor as a church mouse? It is nothing to him 
that Stirandpush, when a younger man, used to work early 
and late, while he was idling his time or slumbering in bed. 
Supposing he used to shirk his work as a schoolboy, as an ap- 
prentice, and aservant, supposing that when he had a business 
of his own he could not persuade himself to take the trouble 
to look after it, is that any reason why Stirandpush (who has 
done just the opposite of all this) should get on better than 
he should? At any rate, to his ill-regulated mind, it is no 
reason. He hates Stirandpush for his success, which, he will 
tell you, is quite undeserved. He can recognise no merit ; it 
is all luck. Anrbody who works hard and is successful he 
calls lucky. As for himself he is unlucky; his misfortunes 
are all owing to his ill-luck, and his sluggishness has nothing 
whatever to do with them. Why has he not a rich maiden 
aunt or an old fogey of an uncle who would die and leave 
him a fortune such as his friend Lucky had left him, by an 
old woman whom he never saw in his life? Why does not 
some philanthropic individual take him in hand end get him 
some comfortable appointment under Government where the 
pay is large and the work nil? He goes on waiting and 
waiting, for something like this to “turn up.” grumbling and 
remaining idle meanwhile. It makes little difference whether 
he has a wife and children. Though he demurs to work him- 
self he has no objection to their working. His wife may 
write novels, teach in a school, look after a business, or go 
out charing until she is thoroughly wearied, and he wil’ not 
complain. He will condescend to stoop to criticise her labor. 
Tf he is generously inclined he may, perhaps, concede that it 
is very well—for her, but nothing, of course, to what he could 
do, if he chose. Poor thing, it rarely strikes her innocent 
heart to enquire why, in the name of goodness, he does not 
choose. It rarely strikes her that she is hardly used; that it 





is anything but right ho should eat the bread for which he 
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has not worked; that he should be permitted to occupy the ' attention to business as he did to pleasure. Atthe commence- | 


There was no madness in the Mellor-Fenton alliance—no 


easiest chair in the chimney-corner, to lie in bed till noon,! ment of his career he was—notwithstanding a magnificent love madness, at least. Surbiton was never troubled with the 
and then to loll about the remainder of the day in dirty | handwriting and ability to pronounce his /’s correctly—pro- | slightest approach to jealousy as regarded his wife. He knew 
deshabille. It is his pleasure to smoke a nasty pipe all day foundly illiterate; but, like many other young men of the | very well that, being in society and handsome and showy, 


Jong, and frequent that awful place round the corner. 
gricves her to see him do so, but it would be too cruel to at- 


to a very fair intellectual status. 


t nineteenth century (seventh decade), he had educated himself |she must have admirers. He would as soon have thought ot 
He had taught himself | forbidding them to admire her as of covering up his hand- 


tempt to deprive him of those tittle enjoyments when he has | French and German out of Ollendorff; had always utilised his | some furniture, or locking up his wine-cellar. He was an at- 


so much trouble and disappointment to bear. 


not risen in the world, and she almost thinks, as he professes 
to do, that there is some mysterious conspiracy afloat to pre- 
vent him getting on. Very likely she considers him the 
greatest genius living. He imagines himself perfectly euti- 
tled to the earnings of his children, and will accept assistance 
from his friends without any loss of dignity on his part. He 
appears, indeed, to consider himself, in some inexplicable 
manner, entitled to a share of their wealth, and becomes quar- 
relsome if it is not accorded him. He is, indeed, in a pitiable 
plight when he has got no one to look after him. He can 
rarely do anything to raise himself, for there is nothing po- 
tent enough, short of starvation, to make him really work. 
Sooner or later, the chances are, he becomes a dirty, unkempt, 
disreputable, misanthropical vagabond. What a large num- 
ber of such selfish sluggards there are living in our midst! 

There can be hones; sympathy with the man who :has 
earned the luxurious idleness which he enjoys, but there can 
be none whatever with the genuine sluggard. The whole- 
some maxim, “ he who will not work neither shall he eat,” is 
one which they should be made to thoroughly appreciate. It 
is, in fact, a crime to relieve a fellow who is in possession of 
all his strength and faculties. He is not a genuine man, who, 
under no circumstances, will honestly labor, he is a creature 
almost beneath contempt.—Social Review. 
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MRS. MELLOR’S DIAMONDS. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


The West-end of London contained, half a dozen years 
since, few private residences more eligible aud more elegant 
than the one — by Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq., Manager 
of the Primrose-hill branch of the £olian and Hyperborean 
Joint-Stock Bank. Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. was essentially a 
young man of the nineteenth century, and of the seventh 
lecade thereof. Mr. Mellor was bald, but his white forehead 
was without a wrinkle: and that which remained of his hair 
was a beautiful brown, and so scientifically brushed over his 
parietal bone as to render his calvity scarcely apparent. His 
beard was exquisitely glossy and well trimmed; and if it was 
disposed to be flecked with gray, the sedulous use of tweezers, 
or the dyer’s skill, had eliminated ail the silver from his chest- 
nut adornments. He lived generously, and dined well seven 
times a week ; but an extra glass or two of champagne never 
brought more than a transient flush to his cheek, and even 
the exceptional dissipation of a Greenwich dinner failed to 
set its mark on him. 

The private residence, Gallipoli Villa, was simply a gem. 
The noble Marquis of Malagrowthie, who is an excellent 
judge of cookery, painting, crockery, and other fine arts, and 
who frequently condescended to dine with the branch mana- 

r, declared Gallipoli Villa to be “ the snuggest little box” in 

yswater. Of course, when his lordship ca!led it a box, he 
spoke relatively. But if Gallipoli Villa was a box, it was one 
containing a great many drawers. Breakfast-room, morning- 
room, dining-room, and library en suile ; drawing-rooms, bou- 
doir, and conservatory au premier ; any number of spare 
bedrooms; four-stall stable and coach-house, croquet lawn, 
summer-house, grapery, and pinery in the rear; a glass house 
for amateur photography, a bowling-alley, and even a snug 
lodge for the gardener at a corner of the carriage-drive in 
front; all these appertained to the desirable messuage and 
tenement which Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. modestly dubbed a 
“villa.” All was bright, shining, elegant, coquettish, and 
eminently suggestive of the nineteenth century. 

Murder, they say, will out. Surbiton P. Mellor,tEsq., had 
never murdered anybody, and had not the slightest intention 
to become an assassin ; but, lest you should imagine that some 
dark and terrible mystery environed his being, I may as well 
tell you briefly and frankly who as well as what he was. He 
Was just a shrewd pushing young man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (seventh decade), who had made his way, and meant to 
go a great deal farther if he could. His father’s name had 
been certainly Mellor—at least, he was under that designation 
declared a bankrupt, under that designation and as a coal 
merchant, in the year 1836. He never paid any dividend, 
never got his certificate, and taking to drinking, died. Zit 
Mellor senior. His widow struggled through a dubious exis- 
tence in a lodging-house in Salisbury Street, Strand ; and 
when she quitted this vale of tears, poor soul, she had nothing 
to leave her children—a boy and a girl, aged respectively 
twenty-two and eighteen—save the fag-end of a lease, anda 
thin remnant of remarkable ramshackle furniture. The boy 
Surbiton had been for some time earning a meagre living in 
the counting-houses of divers City firms. 

Surbiton Mellor continued to gain ground in the race of 
life ; but he was far advanced towards thirty ere letters ad- 
dressed to him began to be addressed Surbiton P. Mellor, Esq. 
He was all kinds of things commercial: clerk to a wholesale 
druggist, sampler to a tea-dealer, traveller to a tokacco-manu- 
facturer, book-keeper toa fashionable West-end tailor. He 
had done law-writing; he had tried his hand at school-teach- 
ing ; he had made the round of the provinces delivering lec- 
tures in “ ventilation” of the features of a newly-formed Life 
Assurance Company. His first important rise in the world 
was his appointment as secretary to the Company for manu- 
facturing Lavender-water from Irish bog-peat. ‘That led to 
connection with the Joots Testimonial Committee (Joots was 
a commercial philanthropist, who was testimonialised to the 
extent of ten thousand pounds as a reward for having made 
a fortune of half a million by “amalgamating” impecunious 
companies). Subsequently he became secretary te the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Snull-taking ; and was one of the 
most active promoters of the Anti-Pale Ale League. The 
road to success was now open; for the chairman of the 
League happened to be Harpie Wyndford, Esq., who was 
said to be the son either of the Marquis of Malagrowthie’s 
bailiff or of his butler. When H. Wyndford, Esq. promoted 
the Zolian and Hyperborean Joint-Stock Bank, col Was ap- 
pointed paid secretary thereof, what was more natural than 
that he should prefer to a confidential post therein a young 
man whose shining capacity for business he had fortunately 
discerned? From a cashier in the chief office Surbiton 
Mellor speedily became manager of the Primrose-kill branch. 

His success was his own, his money was his own; and both 
were honestly earned. He had a thousand a year as manager 
of the branch bank; but that was only a portion of his income. 
He speculated widely and profitably. He had the revenue of 
® gentleman, and he lived like one, continuing to pay as keen 


He has quite | 
succeeded in persuading her that it is not his fault that he has | 











annual holidays in continental uips; had made careful epi- 
tomes of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill; and “ Chambers’ 
Educational Course” and the “ Penny Cyclopedia” had done 
the rest. He read the morning and evening newspapers very 
carefully, and could hold his own in any society. He went 
to the theatre very frequently, and could talk about Shaks- 
peare and about burlesques. He had taken surreptitious les- 
sons from an instructress who taught adults to dance in twelve 
lessons ; and a three-guinea course at a Brompton riding-school 
had enabled him to bestride a livery-stable hack in Rotten- 
row without tumbling off. He had even been seen driving a 
mail phaeton in Piccadilly very creditably. Wherever he 
had learned the charioteer’s accomplishment I must confess 
that I do not know; but technics have their intuitions, and 
there are some men who do excellently well that which they 
have never been taught to do. 


Up to the age of thirty Surbiton P. Mellor had remained a 
gay young bachelor, occupying, since his prosperity had be- 
come a substantial fact, an elegant suite of chambers in Par- 
liament-street, Westminster. In process of time it occurred 
to him that his position demanded that he should take a 
house, that the house in question should be elegantly and 
expensively furnished, and that a wife would be a very ex- 
cellent adjunct to the mansion and to the ameublement in 
question. The house was soon found, and a handsome sum 
paid for a long lease, with the faculty of purchasing the free- 
hold when convenient. Nor was there much difficulty in se- 
curing a wife as elegant and as expensive as the furniture of 
her destined home. There is a curious section of society in 
London which seems to bear a close affinity to first class up- 
holstery, first-class millinery and dressmaking, first-class 
china, glass, and table linen, and diners dla Russe sent in 
from the pastrycook’s. In this society are to be found num- 
bers of young ladies—comely, healthy, virtuous, accom- 
plished, well-dressed, well-groomed,—whom you have only 
to pick out, choose, and agree with the manufacturer as to 
the terms of purchase, and the article will be sent home with 
the promptitude and despatch expected in the delivery of a 
new brougham or a grand pianoforte. There is the demand, 
and there is the supply to meet it. The article is superfine, 
and fitted with the newest improvements. Nothing is lack- 
ing—a big church-service, a handsome trousseau, bridesmaids, 
brothers, sisters, a father and mother-in-law, and a distant 
relative in India, from whom the article has expectations. 
With any appreciable amount of ready money the article 
brice is perhaps not always provided ; but vast numbers of 
the Surbiton Mellors of the nineteenth century are perfectly 
well contented with the money they have themselves made 
or are making, and will endure the pennilessness of their 
spouses if they are sevg F The manager of the Primrose 
Till Branch Bank, being bidden to a dinner, to be followed 
by a carpet-dance, at Mr. Harpie Wyndford’s residence, 

imbledon Common, did there and then fix his eyes and af- 
fections upon Miss Maude Fenton, a (and seventh) 
daughter of Captain Fenton, half-pay R. N. The .young 
people being properly introduced, it became transparently 
obvious to everybody in the particular circle of society in 
which they moved that Surbiton Mellor intended to propose 
to Miss Fenton as soon as ever he could in common decency 
pop the question. The girl was as fully aware of this as her 
mother and her feminine cronies were. The wedding break- 
fast and the wedding outfit might,,with scarcely any deviation 
from propriety, have been ordered within a fortnight after 
that dinner and carpet-dance at Wimbledon. Through a 
proper respect for les convenances, the courtship was spread 
over two or three months; but during that period Surbiton 
Mellor was very philosophically occupied in furnishing and 
decorating his new house in Occidental Grove, and in looking 
after the building of his new brougham ; while Miss, on her 
part, you may be sure, did not lose her time. Young ladies 
who have been well brought up have an immensity of things 
to do before they are married. There are old letters to burn, 
old scores to be settled, old “ foolish nonsenses” to be stifled— 
for ever. 

It was a mariage de raison, if you will, this union between 
the prosperous bank manager and the pretty, penniless, half- 
pay captain’s daughter. For my part, I am content to main- 
tain that it was a marriage of the nineteenth century (seventh 
decade), and not of a three-volume novel. Perhaps out of 
ten weddings which take place at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, not more than one has had the slightest tinge of ro- 
mance in its preliminary courtship; and perhaps nine out of 
the alliances turn out well, and the tenth—the romantic one 
—turns up some day in Lord Penzance’s dolorous court. For 
sound, earnest, and intense matrimonial hatred, commend me, 
as a rule, to the parties in a love-match. Nor be so foolish as 
to assume that reason and calmness—and a little prosiness 
maybe—are qualities at all incompatible with conjugal love— 
the well-ordered respectable love which suffices to cause a 
young man and woman to pass thirty or forty years of mar- 
ried life withort open scandal and without secret explosions, 
to rear up a numerous family, and to go down at last to the 
grave esteemed by all their relatives and friends. Surbiton 
Mellor nurtured naturally sanguine hopes that such would be 
his matrimonial course. There was no skeleton in his closet; 
he was no Barnes Newcome; he had never compromised 
himself ; he owed no more debts of love than he did debts 
of money; he was prepared to be very fond of his wife, and 
had already made up his mind that his eldest son should be 
christened Surbiton. So in due course of time—the furnish- 
ing and decoration of the house at Bayswater being satis- 
factorily completed—Surbiton P. Mellor led Maude Matilda 
Wilhelmina Fenton to the altar of St. James’s, Piccadilly, or 
St. ——. Hanover square, I forget which; and the Rev. 
Bajazet Bergamotte, M. A., assisted by the Rev. Arthur 
Gwynplaine, B. D., joined them together in the bonds of holy 
matrimony ; and there were no cards ; and the young couple 
spent their honeymoon in the Engadine, and found the baths 
of St. Maurice full of the most delightful company. 

“A period of four years is supposed to elapse between the 
first and second acts.” At the beginning of act two of my 
litle drama Mr. and Mrs. Surbiton Mellor led society, after a 
certain fashion, at Gallipoli Villa, Bayswater. They had at 
least one peer of high rank, the most noble Malagrowthie, on 


P. | their visiting list. Several Guardsmen had found their way 


to Gallipoli Villa, and approved of the viands and wine; of 
Surbiton Mellor, Esq., because he allowed them to smoke : of 
Mrs. Surbiton Mellor, because she allowed them to smile. 
She had grown froma pretty girl into a very handsome 
showy woman, extremely fair, and somewhat inclined to 
plumpness. 











tentive husband, but not an uxorious one. He was eminently 
reasonable, always in the way when wanted, never inoppor- 
tunely present. I believe that the man was really and sin- 
cerely attached to his wife ; that he had early discovered her 
one weak point, and that her weakness was not of a nature 
to excite any Othello-like suspicions on his part 

Let me make a clean breast of it as regards Mrs. Surbiton 
Mellor’s foible. The poor woman was desperately extrava- 
gant: her prodigality in dress was well nigh inconceivable. 
When I hint that she thought nothing of giving 245 guineas 
a pair for her stays, my lady readers will understand the scale 
of her sumptuary lavishness. Her expenditure in every 
other respect was on a commensurate scale. There was no 
end to her bonnets, her dresses, her mantles, her ribbons, her 
tags, and her laces. She had parasols by the score, and kid 
boots by the three dozen pair. Her point-lace pocket-handker- 
chiefs were a marvel to behold. There were more artificial 
flowers in her bandboxes than real ones in her conservatories 
and her parterres. Her wardrobe was a very Vale of Cash- 
mere in the way of shawls. She might have filled a small 
wine-cellar with eau-de-cologne bottles and other perfumed 
vanities from Mr. Rimmel’s. She might have been the wife 
of Briareus instead of a bank-manager’s, so many pairs of 
gloves did she wear. The richest she-mandarin in Canton 
might have envied her her China crapes. She had a dress 
trimmed with peacock’s feathers, a dress trimmed with 
leather, and a dress trimmed with straw; and the rove de paille 
was the dearest of the three. As to her under garments, the 
entire @cumenical Council could not have floated in so 
much fine linen as Mrs. Surbiton Mellor was accustomed to 
wear. Brussels, Valenciennes, Malta, Alencon, Lille, Honi- 
ton, and all the Irish convents competed unconsciously for 
the honor of edging her raiment with lace; and she had fifty 
fans, and satin slippers enough to have supplied the whole 
corps de ballet of the French Grand Opera. 

Poor silly creature! She could not help herself; and I 
think that, after all, there were all the materials for a good 
woman in Mrs. Surbiton Mellor. She was undeniably good- 
tempered, amiable, and fond of her husband. One littie 
child had been born to her—a girl, a “ show” child—who, 
from its cradle upwards, was arrayed in degree as extrava- 
gantly as she was; and who at three years of age resembled 
nothing half so much as one of those expensive jointed dolls 
in the Burlington-arcade, which are costumed like Solomon 
in all his glory, with trains four times the length of their 
bodies, and double eye-glasses in their little chubby paws. 
She was not extravagant in her housekeeping; she had 
scarcely anything to do with it. She had a first-rate house- 
keeper, and her husband paid the bills. She knew no more 
about the price of lamb than she did about that of East India 
stock. Since her girlhood, perhaps, she had never seen a raw 
potato; unless, indeed, there had been a greengrocer's close 
to her favorite bonnet-builder’s in Regent Street—and the 
Regent Street landlords won’t grant leases to greengrocers, or 
butchers, or low people of that kind. Her husband, who was 
proud of her beauty, and really fond of her personally, gave 
her plenty of money; but had he poured the whole Consoli- 
dated Fund into her lap, it would not have done her much 
good, I fear. An extravagant person must always be poorer 
than a workhouse pauper. At the beginning of the fifth 
year of her wedded life Mrs. Surbiton Mellor was desperately 
in debt, and was as desperately dunned on every side. 

Was her husband aware of her weakness, her folly, her 
madness? We shall see. 

It is difficult for any person, man or woman, to go to the 
deuce financially, without some active and obliging Mephis- 
topheles to show the way, make it smooth for you, open 
the gates, clear the tolls and bridges, and do other friendly 
acts for you, until you are safely landed in the place 
whence Dante returned, but where Eurydice remained. 
Mrs. Surbiton Mellor’s Mephistopheles was a certain Ma- 
dame Schumakers, a prodigious fat Dutchwoman frem Am- 
sterdam, and who looked well-nigh as solid and substantial as 
the Stadt Huis of the Batavian capital. She was the most 
mysterious of women, carrying jewelry of great value in a 
dirty market-basket, point-lace in her umbrella, and under- 
taking all kines of cloudy tasks—from providing false plaits 
and rouge for ladies of quality to smuggling cigars and schie- 
dam under her crinoline on board the Rotterdam steamers. 
She lived anywhere and, as it seemed, everywhere—now to 
be heard of at Brighton; now lurking about Bath or Chelten- 
ham ; now prowling about the corridors of the Grand Hotel, 
Paris ; now sending in occult messages to ladies stopping at 
the Quatres Saisons at Hombourg, or attending the petits 
levers of duchesses in Belgravia Square. I have met Madame 
Schumakers myself in the verandah of the Continental Hotel, 
Saratoga, U. S., where she told me she was “ fixing” ladies’ 
hair at a dollar per coiffure ; and she lent me three sovereigns 
once to go down to the Derby, on condition that I left four 
pounds ten for her on the ensuing Saturday at the bar of the 
Shoulder of Mutton, Lower Norcott Street, Lambeth Marsh. 

Poor Maude Matilda Wilhelmina had given herself up, 
body and soul, to this abdominous hag, this Witch of Endor 
qui avait pris du ventre. She was altogether in the Schu- 
makers’ hands, who, besides providing her with innumerable 
articles of finery, lent her money to pay something on account 
to the fashionable tradespeople when they became disagree- 
ably pressing for the settlement of their little accounts. Of 
course the articles were supplied at extravagant prices, and 
the loans advanced at exorbitant rates of interest. The wo- 
man was always at Mrs. Mellor’s elbow; she had always 
something to sell or something to lend; until (as commonly 
happens when you have dealings with Mephistopheles) she 
suddenly announced one fine morniag, at the very height of 
the season of 186—, that she would not advance another six- 
pence or another pocket-handkerchief to her customer ; and 
that unless she was forthwith paid the sum of one hundred 
pounds in cash, on account of her long outstanding claims, 
the amount of which, she declared, exceeded five hundred 
pounds, she would forthwith repair to the office of the branch 
of the £olian and Hyperborean Joint Stock Bank, and inform 
Surbiton P. Mellor how matters stood; “an’ den,” said 
Madame Schumakers, in conclusion, “ dere will pe der duy- 
vel’s dondershine !” 

This threat happened to have been uttered on precisely the 
same morning which had brought Mrs. Mellor by post a num- 
ber of polite but most pressing inquiries from, among other 
West-end tradesmen, Messrs. Tulle and Tabbinet of Regent- 
street, Messrs. Goer, Gauffer, and Gigot of Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, and Madame Coralaine of the Burlington ; 
arcade—as to whether Mrs. Surbiton P. Mellor would at once 
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forward them cheques for the amounts as per margin, or monds” minutely, weighed and tested them, and 
whether they should instruct their solicitors to make applica- 
tion to Mr. Surbiton P. Mellor. The poor woman was in 
despair. She had spent her last quarter's pin-money to the 
last farthing weeks before. Only five days previously her 
husband had presented ber with a cheque for fifty pounds, | 
“ for the missionaries,” as he jocosely said. Alas? she had 
paid five-and-forty pounds at once to the cannibals, and they 
were still hungering for her flesh and her blood. ;come a very different personage from the Surbiton P. Mellor 

“ How am [ to tind a hundred pounds 2” she cried despe-| of the day before yesterday, and of the four happy years of 
rately. “I could as easily find a hundred millions. T can’t | their married life. At the pawnbroker’s door he handed her 
give you a hundred pence; and if you speak to my husband, | into her brougham, and saying that he had an engagement in 
I shall be utterly and entirely ruined.” - | the City, left her. 

“Bah!” replied the Dutchwoman; “fat vor you drubble| She went home half-distracted. In the course of a few 
yourself so moch, mein tear? It is easy enov. De moneys) hours she was certain the spurious nature of the gems must 
is comeatterful. You af your tiamonds.” | be discovered, and her husband would be prosecuted for fraud. 

“ My diamonds !” | What was she to do? Why had she not told him the truth 

“ Yes, surely. De peautiful tiamonds Mr. Mellor (de gind in the first instance? He would have killed her, had she 
shentlemans!) he puy you only last year, an’ gif you on your | confessed that her real diamonds were in the custody of 
boftday when you vash dwenty-doo.” | Madame Schumakers. But then those embezzled funds be- 

“ But Mr. Mellor likes me to wear those diamonds. He | longing to the bank, and the awful peril he was int it was 
was looking at them in my jewel-case only this morning, and | too late, and something must be done. She sat for hours re- 
admiring them ; and [ am to wear them this very night at the | volving in her mind scheme after scheme, but none seemed 
French plays.” practicable. At length, with shame and horror and ghastly 

“ Bah, Tsay agen. Fat a tear liddle stoopid lof of a laty | loathing, she hit upon one which appeared feasible. She 
you are! Dere is tiamonds and tiamonds. Bring me de | could borrow eight hundred pounds ; Somebody had told her 
britty liddle dings, and I vill ged dem match by vour o’glock | so over and over again. Why had she not gone to him when 
dis fery avternoon; and I vill lent you vivdy bounds more,|the hag Schumakers pressed her? Because she was afraid 
and geep them in bledge, and lent you de oders vich is baste, land ashamed. But the worst must come now, and she must 
and your hovspond he not know nefer one tam ding aboud | brave it. 
de drick ve blay. Ah,ah! Hah!’ And Madame Schumakers| Somebody lived in very grand style in the Albany—and in 
took snuff like an ogress—if ogresses ever took snuff, which I} very grand style too—and was highly curled, oiled, ringed, 
believe they did. chained, pinned, and locketed. Somebody's name was Moss- 

What was the wretched Maude Matilda Wilhelmina to|by—Mr. Algernon Mossby; and somebody else—by whom 
do? What but bow down before the demon and obey her? | may be meant everybody or anybody—declared that the name 
This interview, I may observe, took place ab ut noon in the | of Algernon Mossby was only an elegant paraphrase of the 
upper room of a house in Newman-street, Oxford-street, where | less aristocratic appellation of Abraham Moses. Mr. Mossby 
Madame Schumakers, trading urder the name of Van Tromp, | was a frequent visitor at Gallipoli Villa; Mr. Mossby had 
De Ruyter, and Co., announced herself, with her partner and | horses and carriages and a yacht; Mr. Mossbywas a gay man, 
the company, to be dealers in articles of vertu. Her victim |a fashionable man; and Mr. Mossby admired Mrs. Surbiton 
took a four-wheeler. Thistime she did not haggle with the | P. Mellor to distraction, and had frequently insinuated that 
cabman; for she had purposely left her house on foot, and | not only ‘vas his heart laid at her feet, but that his purse was 
hastened back to Gallipoli Villa. She rushed upstairs to her | at her command. 
bedroom, keeping the cab at the door; and an hour after-| | She had been a good and true wife to her husband, and 
wards Madame Schumakers, alias Van Tromp, alias De Ruy- | had never given the oily, impudent, much be-jewelled Jew 
ter, alias Co., was in possession of Mrs. Mellor’s Diamonds. any undue encouragement. She was determined to give him 

Now these diamonds, the birthday present of Surbiton P. | none now, dire as was her extremity. She went nevertheless 
Mellor, Esq., and which had cost at Messrs. Hancock’s no less | to his chambers in the Albany within an hour after leaving 
asum than seven hundred and fifty pounds, consisted of a | Mr. Scantleberry’s establishment; and she fell on her knees 
necklace, two bracelets, a locket, a spray for the hair, and a} before Mr. Algernon Mossby, and besought him to save her 
pair of earrings, all in brilliants of the purest water. They | from utter ruin and destruction. Mr. Mossby behaved with 
were to be held in pledge by Madame Schumakers for the sum | thorough gallantry. He admitted that cight hundred pounds 
of four hundred pounds, which she alleged to be due to her, | Was a very large sum, but he thought, he said, that he could 
and were to be restored to Mrs. Mellor on the payment of | at once oblige her with a cheque for the amount. For all se- 
four hundred and fifty pounds; the balance being advanced | curity he merely required her note of hand, payable on de- 
to that demented woman in cash, and Madame Schumakers | mand for the sum of eight hundred pounds and for “ value 
very generously charging nothing at all for interest. Mean- | received.” 
while Mrs. Mellor took home a morocco-case, containing a | __“ That is enough, my dear Mrs. Mellor,” said Mr. Algernon 
suite of diamonds, which certainly appeared to be the exact | Mossby, as he handed her the cheque and locxed up the pro- 
counterpart of her real gems; and in this suite she attended, | missory note in his cash-box. “IT will make my demand all 
as previously arranged, the performance of the French plays 


quired—four hundred pounds sterling. He paid over the 
amount at ounce in crisp bank notes, and a bond for the loan, 
at arate of interest agreed upon, was made out. This docu- 
ment Mr. Mellor handed to his wife, telling her sardonically, 
that she might very sooa redeem her finery if she would only 
practise a little economy for atime. Ile seemed to have be- 
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did not | gentleman in the Albany. He will come no more to this 
hesitate for the moment in advancing on them the sum re- | house, and he has tive hundred good reasons for holding his 


tongue. Now, then, come and give me a kiss, and to-morrow 
morning I'll give you your real diamonds and your sham ones 
too. Only, under any circumstances, don’t take either the 
genuine or the spurious ones to Foley Street, to Beaufort 
Buildings, or to the Albany.” 

The cure was efficacious and complete. | Mrs. Surbiton P. 
Mellor has since made considerable additions to her jewel- 
case; but she has ceased to raise money either on the hypo- 
thecation of her personal effects or on notes of hand.—Lc/- 
grace. 

——-»>-—__- — 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The Crown Princess of Prussia will publish in July a 
volume on “ Female Labor.” 

Mr. Edmund Yates is to write the next serial story for Al’ 
the Year Round. Its title will be “ Castaway.” 

The Slade eager of the Fipe Arts has been estab- 
lished in connection with University CM%lege, London. 

Mr. G, K. Richards, Counsel to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, will publish shortly a translation of the * Auneia” 
in verse, 

A new morning paper, to be called the Champion, is to be 
published in London by the Conservative party, and the price 
is to be one halfpenny. 

The Albert Gold Medal “ for distinguished merit in promot- 
ing arts, manufactures, and commerce,” has this session been 
awarded to Mr. Henry Cole, C.B. 

Mr. Henry Hall, of Newmarket, is engaged by Messrs. A. 
H. Baily and Co. to paint the portrait of Baron Rothschild’s 
| Favonius, winner of the Epsom Derby, which will be pub- 
| lished by them in due course. 
| The King of Wurtemberg has given Herr Edward Singer 
jthe goid medal for art and science, in consideration of the 
services rendered to the cause of music by that gentleman. 

The full-length bronze figure of the late General Outram 
| was recently hoisted on to the pedestal erected for it in the 
|ornamental garden on the Thames Embankment, near Char- 
| ing-cross Bridge, and it will shortly be uncovered. 

Mr. Carlyle, at the urgent request of some friends, has, it is 
said, prepared materials for his own biography. Report has 
it that its arrangement and extension will be entrusted to a 
distinguished living historian, one of the few who visit con- 
stantly at Cheyne-row, Chelsea. 

Madame Caroline Schneider, who is well known under a 
nom de plume of Wilhelm Berg, is on a German translation of 

{selected Dutch poems of all ages, accompanied by literary 


jand historical notes. 
| A new historical novel in Spanish, by Senor Benito Perez 


| Galdos, “ La Fontana de Oro,” published in Madrid, gives an 

| necount of the state of Spanish society during the constitu- 
tional period from 1820 to 1823. 

| The Indian Daily News has been informed that Dr. B. 

| Trumpp has been engaged by the Secretary of State to trans- 
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with her attached husband, and was infinitely admired for 
the splendor of her parwre. 
A few evenings afterwards—they were to dine at home 





and alone—Mr. Mellor was, contrary to his established habits, 
fully three-quarters of an hour late. When he did come, it 
was in a state of great disorder, and with a pale and disturbed 
countenance. For a long time he remained silent, and the 
dinner was sent down untasted. Then he hastily swallowed 
a glass of sherry; and after pacing the room for some time, 
thus addressed himself to speech : 

“ Mall”—this was her petit nom—* I have some terrible 
news to tell you.” 

She turned pale, and felt ready to swoon; she thought for 
a moment that the bank had broken. It was not that, how- 
ever, but, so far as her husband was concerned, even a worse 
calamity. He explained that he bad recently embarked in 
very hazardous speculations, and that those speculations had 
proved very unlucky. He was, he said, on the verge and 
brink of ruin. He had embezzled a large amount of the 
funds of the bank, and an investigation—which might take 
place at any moment—would inevitably lead to his arrest on 
a criminal charge. He had raised money, he said, on all his 
available property. There was a bill of sale on the fine fur- 
niture in Gallipoli Villa, the lease of the house was mort- 
gaged; but he still lacked four hundred pounds to complete 
the deficiency in his accounts. 

“Four hundred pounds,” he concluded, “ would save me, 
or at least give me time to turn myseif round. There are 
those diamonds of yours, Mall. I gave seven hundred and 
fifty pounds for them, and surely they ought to be good for 
four hundred. Mall, my own der t-ue wife, you must let 
me have those diamonds, and we must pawn them. It grieves 
me to the heart to do so, for you looked superb in them last 
night.” 

he blushed, turned pale, stammered, equivocated, asked 
what the world would say, and whether there were no other 
means of tiding over the difficulty. She was told that there 
were none; and as for the world, her husband cried out 

siopately that it might say what it liked, and go hang. 
She offered him all her other trinkets; he told her disdain- 
fully that, altogether, they would not fetch a hundred pounds, 
aud that he must have the diamonds. She said faintly that 
she could not let him have them. He stared at her for some 
moments in blank amazement; and then, passing from en- 
treaty to command, insisted on having the jewels forthwith ; 
adding that, if she did not instantly obey him, be would take 
them from her by force. Sick with terror and apprehension 
of discovery, the wretched woman went upstairs, and return- 
ing, brought the morocco case, and laid it tremblingly on the 
dining-room table. He opened the éf7, and sareastically ad- 
mired the sheen and sparkle of the gems. Then he told her 
that early the next morning they must be taken to the pawn- 
brokers ; but that she should go with him, and assure herself 
that he had been telling the truth. She remembered the fal- 
sity of the stones, and the marrow in her spine turned 
cold. 

After a night spent in infinite and sleepless wretchedness, 
the cheerless morning came; and Mr. and Mrs. Mellor drove 
in their elegant brougham down to Beaufort-buildings, Strand, 
at the corner of which, at the time I speak, was the well- 
known pawnbroking establishment of Mr. Amos Scantle- 
berry. They entered the “ private office,” in which loans of 
too much importance to be discussed in the vulgar boxes 
where the poor pawned their clothes were negotiated, and 
the diamonds were submitted to Mr. Amos Scantleberry, who 
was reputed to be one of the best judges of precious stones 
in Europe. That gentleman examined Mrs. Mellor’s “ dia- 


‘ ping on her way at the bank to get the cheque cashed. 


in good time. That little scrap of writing is quite suflicient | late the Seikh Grunth, or sacred works, on a salary of £500 

to ruin your reputation if produced; and I have no doubt, | for the first, and £400 for the second year of his residence in 
that ere I produce it we shall have arrived at a very satisfac-| India in the performance of that duty. 

tory understanding. Allow me to conduct yuu to the door 5| In 1768, the Society of Arts awarded a prize of £50 to 

pag a pene oe — ws -inig "ik aia ; Richard Wright, for a picture called “The Fishery,” which 

all-distraught she hastened to Mr. Scantleberry s, she | was afterrards engraved by the celebrated engraver Woollett. 

: 2 2 “ The picture, somewhat destroyed by cleaning, : an im- 

had still the fifty pounds which the Dutchwoman had ad- | | ) 5 Se oe Se 


. ‘ ; | pression of the engraving, are at the Society’s house for a few 
vanced to her on the poniore day ; and with the eight hun- es 8 & 6: y’s house for a few 
dred lent to her by <i 


r. Algernon Mossby, she felt that one | P . ‘ F 
great peril was at least surmounted. Mr. Seantleberry seemed |. 4 committee of twelve members is to be appointed to 
somewhat surprised to see her; but on her producing the | frame a Pharmacopeia for the whole of the German Con- 
loan-bond and the requisite money, handed her over the dia- | federation. Prussia is to send three members ; Saxony, Meck- 
monds. She hurried then to Madame Schumakers in Foley | enburg, and Bavaria each two members; Wurtemberg, Ba- 
Street, who was delighted to see her; the more so, she said, | den, and Hesse each one member. The committee will he 
as she was starting for Rotterdam that very evening. To her empowered to call to their assistance men whose special 
Mrs. Mellor handed the sum of four hundred and fifty pounds, | knowledge may prove useful. It is anticipated that the work 
and received her jewel-case and her own diamonds. Now | Will be ready by the first of January, 1872. 

she felt relieved. She would hasten back to Mr. Scantleberry’s, | | The thirtieth annual meeting of the members of the Lon- 
re-pawn her diamonds, and then give Mossby back half his|don Library took place recently in the reading-room of the 
money. He would surely wait for the rest. It was four in| library. Lord Stanhope, in the absence of the president, Mr. 
the afternoon ere she reached Beaufort-buildings, and ina few | Thomas Carlyle, occupied the chair. The report, which was 
half-incoherent words explained that, through unforeseen | read by the secretary, stated that the number of members had 
events, she was compelled to renew the transaction of the | increased from 830 in 1860 to 1,125 at the present time, and 
previous day. The pawnbroker bowed, observed that such | the subscriptions from £1,556 to £2,381. The sum expended 
things frequently happened in the way of business, and pro-|in books, which in 1860 amounted to £339, was in the year 
ceeded to examine the jewels—merely, he observed, as a mat- 


ter of form. Mrs. Mellor felt perfectly at ease as he weighed 
and tested them; in this, at least, there was no fraud, she 


thought. 


Suddenly the pawnbroker fixed upon her a searching 


glance. 


“ These are not the stones you brought me yesterday, ma- 


dam,” he said. 
“At all events,” Mrs. Mellor faltered out, “ they are my own 
jewels, and fully worth the sum I ask upon them.” 


“T only know,” replied Mr. Scantleberry, very slowly and 
deliberately, and handing her back her ‘diamonds, “ that the 


stones you brought me yesterday were genuine, and of great 
value—and that these are FALSE.” 
“ False !” 


“False, madam; you may take them to any lapidary—to 


any judge of precious stones in London, and he will tell you 
that they are not worth ten pounds. 
very ugly mistake here.” And with a low bow Mr. Scantle- 
berry retired into his back office. 

She found herself, she knew not how, in the street. She 
was now utterly, entirely ruined. She had no diamonds at 
all, either in pledge or in her own possession; and the ac- 


cursed Mr. Algernon Mossby of the Albany held her note of 


hand for eight hundred pounds “ for value received.” 
would go home, she thought, and kill herself. 

“ No, my darling,” said Surbiton P. Mellor that night, when 
she had thrown herself at his feet, and with passionate tears 
and outeries confessed all; “ you are vot ruined; no harm bas 
come to you at all, orto me cither, for the matter of that. I 
have merely been reading you a little lesson, to cure you of 
your one fault—extravagance. The diamonds I gave you on 
your birthday were false. 1 knew that, sooner or later, they 
would come into the possession of that Dutch beldame, Schu- 
makers; I found the hag out, and took her into my pay; I 
intrusted to her the real diamonds, which she gave you as 
imitation ones. They were the real stones we pawned, and 
the sham ones which you afterwards vainly endeavored to 
pledge. As to Mr. Algernon Mossby, he is my very good 
friend and agent tocommand. Here is your note of hand; 
and it may relieve your mind to know, that I was concealed’ 


She 





inthe next room throughout your interview with that obliging 








There has been some 


1870-71, £642, and the circulation had likewise increased from 
27,045 to 44,618. Besides works of current literature, amount- 
ing to 2,000 volumes, there were bought during the past year 
many works of cost and rarity, so that the total number of 
volumes now amounted to 86,000. 

During the last six months (says the North German Corres- 
pondent) great eflorts have been made to reorganise the Stras- 
burg Library. Not only has a great deal been already done 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, but the Germans in 
England and America have zealously co-operated in this ex- 
cellent work. 

M. Aristide Fanton, a member of the French Bar, now re- 
siding at Constantinople, has recently come into possession 
of a singularly valuable MS. of the Koran, and bas had it re- 
produced in phototype in this country for the Mohammedan 
book market. The fac-simile thus obtained is very beautiful, 
and will, we have no doubt, be eagerly purchased by the 
adherents of Islam throughout the world. The MS. from 
which it is taken is one of six copies written about 180 years 
|ago by a renowned Turkish scribe, namece Hafliz Osman. Of 
|these six copies, one is in the possession of the Sultan, 
another belongs to Prince Mustapha, a third to the Khedive, 
a fourth to the Emir of Bokbara, and a fifth to M. Fanton, 
The ownership of the sixth has not been ascertained. 

Mr. Scott, of the British Musenm, informs us that he has 
discovered, in a MS. tract on “The Excellency of the Ene- 
lish Tongue,” penned ere. 1590, by Richard Carew of Antony, 
Esq., and addressed to William Camden, then Head Master 
of Westminster Grammar School, a mention of Shakspeare. 
The passage runs—* Will you read Virgil, take the Earl of 
Surrey, Catullus, Shakespheare.” The tract has been already 
printed in Camden’s “ Remains.” Lt is singular that the pas- 
sage should have hitherto been overlooked by Shakspearean 
critics, as it is, undoubtedly, an earlier notice of Shakspeare 
as a poet, without any allusion to his plays, than any men- 
tioned by his biographers. 

The second volume of Lord Brougham’s Autobiography 
will appear shortly. In it the narrative will be brought down 
to the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill in 1529, and 
a large portion of the book will be taken up with the affairs 





of Queen Caroline and her trial, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





“WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, 
LONG STRIKE.” 


em oe GARDEN. — EVERY NIGHT, 





“THE 





“PAUL 
CLIFF 





BOOTH’S THEATRE. — — EVERY 


EVENING DU- 
ring the week, ‘‘ THE MAN O°’ AIRLIE 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. — MONDAY, AND 
all the week, ‘*‘ DELMONICO'S.” 











woors MUSEUM.— 


“ THREE BLIND MICE.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors helow Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and J ewelry at lowest prices. 














Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
oashe¢ and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bonkers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1871. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The annual college commencements have begun, and the 
dailies have long accounts of the doings at Harvard, Cornell 
and the other innumerable institutes of learning throughout 
the country. They are conducted pretty much after one 
fashion, and an account of one is an account of all, with the 
change of names. For really no one knows or cares, except 
his immediate friends, who the valedictorian or the prize ora- 
tor at a certain college was. The contestants are too young, 
and the acquirements of the victor too little for the outside 
world to attach much importance to them. No one expects 
an ordinary graduate to read a Latin book with pleasure, or 
to translate a page of Greek without the aid of a dictionary. 
The college course is too short, preliminary preparation too 
little, and the range of studies to be pursued too large for 
any except a boy remarkably endowed to come out with a 
thorough understanding of even the greater portion of what he 
has passed examinations upon. It is, doubtless, excellent to 
know something about geology or astronomy; Spanish and 
Italian are under certain circumstances very useful, and 
a slight knowledge of the higher mathematics is better than 
no knowledge at all. Human nature, however, cannot mas- 
ter everything, the physical system breaks down under the 
incessant strain, and the training in thought, which is justly 
deemed to be one of the chief benefits of a university educa- 
tion, is completely lost to the student. His mind is injured by 
his body. 

The one thing which is chiefly looked to by educated men 
in reports of college commencements is the announcements 
of endowments to the schools already founded. America has 
enough of these colleges, such as they are; what she needs 
and what she ought to have is more of them with large sums 
of money at their disposal. As it is now, New York city, 
without any celebrated or very largely frequented college 
within her borders, can give better instruction to any man 
who really desires to know the sum of what is known about 
any given subject thanany university in the Union. We be- 
lieve there is but one professorship of American history in any 
college in the land; there are but three or four of Anglo- 
Saxon and early English, and there is none of American lan- 
guages and antiquities. The schools are nearly all in debt; 
many of them can but just live, and the salaries paid to pro- 
fessors are ridiculously low. It is a common thing for a man 
to leave in his will ten thousand dollars to a certain institu- 
tion of learning for the purpose of founding a new professor- 
ate on a subject which he names. The interest from this sum 
is certainly not more than seven hundred dollars a year; the 
college supplements it by house rent, and the dying man’s 
vanity has been gratified. Now no professorate should be 
established for less than thrice that sum, and even six times 
as much would not be too great. There are many academies 
and seminaries where an ordinary education can be obtained ; 
what the colleges should have and should demand are first 


ing of it. 


How can an addition to the sum of human know- 
ledge be made’ by these men, however faithful and however 





the view that the agreement proposed is entirely satisfactory, 
and there seems to be no doubt but what; it will receive the 


industrious? None of our colleges, either, are well provided | concurrence of Parliament as well as of her Majesty’s minis- 


with books. 


Even Harvard, the oldest and wealthiest, de-| ters. There are, it is true, a few journals, like the Saturday 


plores her poverty in this respect, and there are but three or| Review, which denounce the treaty, and declare it to be a 
feur, besides her, who have even a respectable gathering. | shameful abandonment of her rights by England. But those 
Books are the scholar’s mine, and an expenditure of ten| who think thus, we are happy to find, are in a very small mi- 
thousand a year on them is as little as should be thought of | nority, and their opposition will amount to very little. To 


by an institution of the higher class. 
have a large number of volumes on hand; 
constantly added to. No university in the United States has 
so good « collection as the Astor Library; yet, since the war. | 








their funds naturally have been taken for increased salaries 
and increased prices for binding and other contingent ex- 
penses, and but few books have been added, and it is a com- 
mon saying with literary men in New York thatif there is a 
good new book, which you very much want to see, that the 
Astor Library is the very place it cannot be found. The 
great university of the future must have fun for all these 
oo 








ous Mr. Johnson and Mr. Motley did not possess. 





CLAIMANTS FOR ENGLISH ESTATES. 

Within the past week another family meeting has been 
held of those interested in the recovery of an estate in Eng- 
land, supposed to be worth one hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars or thereabouts, and there is nota week passes in 
which some gathering of this character is not chronicled 
within tie United States. There is no village which does not 
boast of having an heir to an English estate, and almost all 
of these expectants are confident that they can obtain pos- 
session of this wealth which has been accumulating for 
them fora long series of years. Very frequently ‘work is 
stopped ; parties ill able to aftord the payment of even small 
sums mortgage all they have, and find too late that through 
the law’s delay they are ruined. Even in genuine cases, and 
when the parties are not the dupes of designing lawyers 
there are so many obstacles to be overcome that it is almost 
impossible to recover after a lapse of years. The identity of 
the American ancestor of the claimant must be proved ; it 
will not be assumed fromany statements he might have made 
to his children or to others. Documentary proof must exist. 
Every marriage must be proved, and the birth and identity of 
every child and grandchild, something that is almost impos- 
sible to do in a country like this, where registers of marriages 
are not kept. Common fame, the fact that the parties have 


,| lived together for many years as man and wife, and recogni- 


tion as such by the respective families, are not sufficient. 
There must be either documentary proof or the evidence of 
witnesses who saw the ceremony performed. And the iden- 
tity is most difficult of all. It may be acknowledged by an 
English family that one of their members, who would have 
been the lawful heir to the estate, left England for America 
one hundred years ago, and the American family may be able 
to substantiate the statement that they are the descendants of 
aman of the same name, who said that he came from the 
birth place of the English family. Very few of the Ameri- 
can claimants have their cases so well made out as this. But 
who can prove that the American Henry Williams is the 
English Henry Williams?’ No one is now living who can 
testify ; there are no letters from the family at home, and the 
case falls instantly to the ground. In the case of Roger 
Tichborne, which is just now exciting so much attention in 
England, the claimant has been away only for a few years, 
and his mother and innumerable other persons acknowledge 
him. Yet,even if he is the genuine heir, with how much 
difficulty will he make the case appear ? 

Claims of this case are usually a gross imposition upon the 
American people. The lawyers who originally hear of the 
opportunity know that there are flaws in the evidence, and 
there is small likelihood of their clients ever getting pos- 
session of the coveted British gold. But they withhold this. 
The widow yields up the long savings of years; the guardian 
risks the property of his ward; and the laboring man, who 
earns at best a scanty subsistence, borrows a sum of money 
sufficient to weigh asa burden on him all his life, and the 
campaign begins. The “family” is brought together, and the 
lawyer discusses the question with them; he is made their 
agent, and he reports progress fora time. But, if the suit 
ever dloes come to a trial, it will generally be found that there 
is a fatal flaw somewhere, and that the possessors, who have 
nine points of the law, have the tenth given to them. It is 
certainly ten or twelve years, however, before this result is 
reached, and it may be twice that time, and the weaker par- 
ties to the suit have long since retired. They could not af- 
ford the constant call for money, for an English law-suit is 
proverbially the most expensive thing known, and their 
claims have been bought up by their neighbors on specula- 
tion. Constant milking makes the cow dry, and there must 
at length come a time when these supplies will stop. Then 
the lawyers abandon the case, and take up fresh ones. There 
are always enough gulls, and those who are called upon for 
these purposes should remember that there is scarcely a well 
authenticated case of an American family, after half a cen- 
tury, getting possession of an estate to which they thought 
they were entitled. 








class instructors. There is now no inducement for such men 
to become teachers. Other professions give a wuch greater | 
reward for less labor 


GENERAL SCHENCK IN ENGLAND. 








It is not enough to) aid the formation of English sentiment in this respect we 


regard the arrival of Mr. Schenck as very opportune. With- 


out being an eloquent man, in a high sense of the term, he is 
,| yet one of the most thorough and convincing debaters that 
the United States have ever produced, 
cided advantage over his predecessors. 
dence and support of the Government at home to an extent 


and has one de- 
He enjoys the confi- 


which Mr. Adams even did not have, and which it is notori- 
What he 
has to say will therefore receive all the more cunsideration, 


and there will be a certainty that his action will not be repu- 


diated by the American Government. It cannot be too 
plainly set forth to the British people and the British Gov- 
ernment that the sayings and assertions of such men as Chan- 
dler of Michigan anc George Francis Train of Omaha and 
everywhere else are entitled to no weight. The irritation of 
Americans against England, such as it was thirty years ago, 
had entirely subsided in 1860, and there is and has been no 
cause for quarrel with Great Britain except those growing 
out of the war and the boundary questions. There is no ill 
feeling here against England on general grounds such as has 
been assumed to be the case by bloodthirsty orators and suck- 
ling statesmen ; the grievances complained of are specific, and 
as the treaty now under consideration will dispose of them 
there wlll be no points of difference remaining. The real 
feeling of the Americans, we are sure, is now well represented 
at the Court of St. James, and the people in England had 


,| much better give heed to him than to those who come unac- 


credited either by the Government or the great mass of their 
countrymen. 





The numerous friends of Hon. d. 5. Macdonald, Attorney- 
General of the Province of Ontario, will be pleased to learn 
of his complete restoration to health, and his ret»rn to official 
labors. Few men are more esteemed than he. He has hosts 
of well-wishers, who will be rejoiced with us at hearing of 
his complete recovery. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


It is not too soon, perhaps, to remember that war is gene- 
rally destructive to life long after the actual conflict has ended. 
War breeds pestilence; and is most likely to do so in old coun- 
tries with comparatively crowded populations. Moreover, 
there is even more than'common reason to dread an outbreak 
of typhus after the campaigning of last year, inasmuch as an 
awful amount of slaughter and privation was crowded into a 
few months. How many thousands of men and horses were 
half buried in the fields or cast into the streams of France 
within three months? As many as must almost ensure pes- 
tilence as soon as its seeds become fecund under the sun, and 
are wafted here and there by the hot winds of summer. Nor 
is the mere privation and misery—also in enormous propor- 
tion and compressed into a very brief space of time—a small 
element in the danger. Thousands of men, foul, starved, and 
wounded, gathered in this town and that, must breed and 
disseminate a certain amount of Cisease ; it only remains to 
be seen how much or how little it is destined to add to the 
afflictions of Europe. And so far we only look to the open 
fields of fight, and to the hospitals and barracks of the French 
and German armies. But besides these, there is Paris—Paris 
that for many weeks was a prey to fever-breeding privation 
and suffering. We certainly do not desire to add to the 
horror occasioned by these later scenes of the tragedy; but it 
cannot be wrong to call attention to so awful a probability as 
now presents itself to the world. Expectation may do some- 
thing to avoid such a calamity, or to moderate, or to isolate 
it. 

The slave traffic at Zanzibar seems to be rather brisk ac- 
cording to an account given of it by Dr. Kirk in a letter to 
the late Lord Clarendon, dated the Ist of February last year, 
which has just been printed with other correspondence re- 
specting the slave trade on the East Coast of Africa. Dr. 
Kirk forwards copies ef certain official statements of the 
Zanzibar Government respecting the import and export of 
slaves during the last season so far as that traffic has been 
carried on openly and in accordance with the rules now in 
force. These statistics were not prepared by the Arab au- 
thorities expressly for Dr. Kirk, but he had access to the 
original books of the Custom House and of the Sultan’s se- 
cretary. From them we learn that Zanzibar Island imported 
in one year 11,944 slaves, and exported during a nearly 
parallel period also of one year as many as 8,215, leaving ap- 
parently for use in the island, 3,729; but of these 2,000 are 
stolen yearly by the northern Arabs or shipped by the Zanzi- 
bar people without license. Dr. Kirk says that the present 
yearly slave requirements of the town and island may be 


safely estimated at not more than 1,729. The declared ex- 


Our late English mails contain what the apne had pre-| port from: Zanzibar to the petty coast towns and island of 


It is pitiful to look at these establish- | viously advised us of, the reception of Mr. Schenck, the Uni-| Pemba is 8,215, to which must be added 3,000 shipped direct 


ments keeping up the state and form of universities with a ted States Minister, at Liverpool, and have, also, the later and’ from Quilva thither, or 11,210, making, with 2,000 taken as 
small corps of teachers; one, for instance, known to us, has | fuller utterances of the English press on the subject of the| contraband from Zanzibar, 13,215 to supply the coast and the 
but three professors in all, and they make a very meagre liy-| treaty, Public opinion there seems to have crystallized into| Arabian slave trade together. This enormous slave tailic is 
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almost entirely owing to the Arabian and Persian Gulf de- the religious belief of his pupils, and at Trinity Cultas, nel have become masters of the valleys of the Saar, the Meurthe, 


— 





mands, and Dr. Kirk is of opinion that nothing short of the | adds, “the tutor has nothing to do with the religious instruc- | and the Moselle, and are enabled to take the defiles between 


total prohibition of slave trading by sea will ever enable) tion of his pupils at all.” 


He sees no hardship in a Professor | 


the Alsatian border and Belfort in the rear, so that the posi- 


cruisers to operate against the system on this difficult coast. | of Divinity being of necessity a Churchman, but fails to see tion of the Vosges is entirely lost to France. The ridge of 
The statistics, he adds, being derived from Arab official docu-| that the same qualification is necessary for a professor of bo- | the V osges on the north is in the hands of the Germans, and 


ments, may be relied on as not exaggerating the number of | tany. 


slaves transported. 


Further, as “ the temptation is so very strong to get 
over difficult terms by a mental reservation or by construing | 


Moltke knows well that a Prussian army concentrated at 


| Chateau Salins, between Pont-a-Mousson and Saarburg, could 


The contest which has been going on in the Atheneum be- them in a non-natural sense,” he considered that all tests “ tend | very easily come upon the rear of a French army assembled 


tween Mr. Tom Taylor and * Q.” is brought to an end by Mr, 


to produce dishonesty.” The growth of objections against all 


under the walls of Belfort at Vesoul.” On the other hand, 


Taylor’s retirement—not, of course, in acknowledgment of | tests among the undergraduates, though very marked, has| the Galois proceeds, it was a matter of great importance to 
defeat, but because he considers it useless to continue the dis- | | been very gradual, and would be much greater, no doubt, if it | Germany that she should obtain possesssion of the wooded 


cussion. We learn from Mr. Taylor's last letter that out of | 
some hundred pieces which he has contributed to the stage 
nine-tenths have been “original” both by subject and by 
treatment, and only one-tenth “adapted.” According to 
these statistics Mr. Taylor, whom it had been the fashion to 
point to as a remarkable example of a successful adapter, is 
less an adapter than Schiller, who at least. produced one 
adaptation from the Erench and one from the Italian; for 
Schiller has not left eighteen original pieces to be placed 
against his two adaptations, while Mr. Taylor has ninety ori- 
ginal pieces to place against his ten adaptations. The advan- 
tage, then, of this numerical comparison rests with Mr. Tay- 
lor. Yet somehow it happens that Schiller is known by his 
original works, and that many readers of * Wallenstein,” 
“ William Tell,” etc., have never heard of his French comedy 
and of his extravaganza imitated from Gozzi; whereas Mr. 
Taylor is chiefly known in connection with his adapted 
works, such as “ To Oblige Benson,” “ Still Waters Run Deep,” 
and the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man.” It seems hard that a dra- 
matist who, by his own showing, has produced ninety origi. 
nal pieces and only ten adaptations should be looked upon 
merely as an adapter; but if he had always made a point of 
acknowledging publicly his indebtedness in respect of his 
adaptations the mistake jwould never have been made. In 
the meanwhile, no well-informed person confounds Mr. Tay- 
lor with those mere adapters who in many cases are only 
bungling translators. But if he wishes seriously to be judged 
as an original'dramatist he ought to publish a collection of 
his best original plays. 

There is nothing so pleasant at this season of the year as 
to wander away from the busy haunts of men and stroll by 
the side of a river, but we cannot recommend any one to 
stroll by the side of the river Calder, on the banks of which 
stands the town of Wakefield. Judging by the account given 
of it in the Report of the Rivers Pollution Commission just 
issued, it is far from being a pleasant stream, and the water 
party got up by the Commission seems io have been a de- 
pressing rather than an exhilarating expedition. “ Embarking 
at Wakefield,” say the Commissioners, “ we proceeded up 
the Calder to a pointabove the town, where we took a sample 
of the river water, which was here of a brownish yellow 
color, but inodorous and tolerably free from suspended matter. 
Returning down the river, we took a second sample of the 
river water when fairly below the town. Here the river was 
turbid and of a dark brown color, an oily film floated on the 
surface, and the water emitied a mixed odor of sewage and 
gas tar.” It must not, however, be supposed that this de- 
lightful river is without its uses; its waters are an admirable 
substitute for ink, and the Commissioners reproduce in fac- 
simile a memorandum which they received from Mr. Charles 
Clay, agricultural implement manufacturer, whose works are 
situate on the Calder, at the foot of the town—the river's 
own testimony to its occasionally miserable plight. The do- 
cument was written on the date specified upon it, the pen 
having been dipped in the river water immediately below the 
outfall sewer of the town ata time when there was an un- 
usually filthy discharge from it. * The Stennard Works, Wake- 
field, August 11, 1868. Dedicated without permission to the 
Local Board of Health, Wakefield. This memorandum, 
written with water taken from the point of junction this day 
between the River Calder and the town sewer. Could the 
odor only accompany this sheet also it, would add much to 
the interest of this memorandum. Ditto, ditto, with water 
taken from the Mill” (here follows an illegible word) “ at the 
same time.” Signed “ Chas. Clay.” It is, however, only fair 
on the Calder to say that the Commissioners, on arriving at 
the point of the junction between that river and the Aire, 
found the waters of the latter the worse of the two. 


Among the witnesses examined before the Select Commit- 
tee of the Lords with reference to university tests is Mr. Numa 
E. Hartog, who was senior wrangler at C ambridge in 1869. 
He states that not only himself but other Nonconformists 
who gained the senior wranglership in 1860, 1861, and 1871 
respectively were prevented by the existing religious tests 
from standing for fellowships. He states that the undergra- 
duates who three years before had affirmed the principles of 
religious tests at the Union Debating Society, in 1869 carried 
a resolution m favor of their abolition. He considers that | 
the abolition of tests would benefit the university itself by | 
giving it a wider choice of men to fill its professorial posts, 
and by removing all suspicion which now attaches to many 
persons who sign the test, that they subscribe “as a matter 
of form only, and not of real belief.” He does not consider 


were not for the indifference which young men feel on ab- | 
stract questions ; and also that the individual cases of hardship 
which have occurred of late years have “caused a flow of 
opinion” in a direction favorable to the abolition of all tests. 
The indirect exclusion from the real and substantial academi- 
cal prizes, which is involved in the very existence of such | 
tests, works badly, and caused, so lately as last October, the 
exclusion from a fellowship of a clergyman’s son, who was 
elected but refused subscription to the existing test. Mr. Har 
tog considers that, as being Senior Wrangler. he was himself 
“certain to have been elected to a fellowship if this test had 
not stood in his way,” and that he “ believes no power could 
have excluded him from a fellowship, if 
his name to the declaration, he had declared that he did not 
believe a word of it.” In conclusion he handed in a 
no less than sixteen persons, including himself, who had ob- 
tained honors at Cambridge since 1860, and who have been 
“excluded from fellowships by objecting to religious tests.” 
The list, we may add, includes tive senior wranglers, three 
second wranglers, two third wranglers, and two fifth wran- 
glers, besides four others whose names stood lower in the list 
of wranglers. 

The Nation Souvreraine compares the late street fights in 
Paris with those of June, 1848. * On both occasions,” it says, 
“the military commanders were men who had earned distine- 
tion in Algeria. Cavaignac has less military glory than 
MacMahon, but the name he bore was dear to the Republi- 
cans, and placed him in a_ political position of which he 
showed himself entirely worthy.” The revolutionists of 
1848, too, proceeded from the same class as those of 1871; 
“and thovgh they had neither millions of cartridges, nor a 
formidable artillery, as the latter have . . 
no less desperate.” In- both 
caused by the fear of hunger ; 


. the struggle was 
cases the conflict was primarily 
in 1848, owing to the threatened 
stoppage of the subvention of the workmen in the afeliers 
nationaux ; in 1871, to that of the pay of the National Guards. 
“In 1848 the street-fighting was not preceded by a siege in 
accordance with the rules of military art; but the strategical 
positions were nou so formidable as they are now. The in- 
surgents had cut the city in two by a line of barricades be- 
ginning at what is now the Northern Railway station, and 
passing by the Porte St. Denis and the Rue St. Jacques to the 
Observatoire. 
the insurgents; all that was beyond it to the Assembly.” 
Again, if the insurgents of 1848 “ were less numerous and 
had fewer arms than those of 1871, they found, on the other 
hand, an immense support in the tortuous and narrow streets 
of which three-quarters of Paris then consisted. A carriage 
placed across the road, with a few paving-stones, sufliced to 
create an obstacle which only disappeared after a serious com- 
vat. From 25,000 to 30,000 insurgents armed with muskets 
held their ground for four days against a whole army with 
artillery. ... The insurgents of 1871, though more numerous 
and better armed, have against them the strategic roads 
pierced by M. Haussmann. The guns of the Place de la Con- 
corde can sweep the Place de ’ Hotel de Ville, and well- 
directed shells can disperse insurgents behind barricades who 
would otherwise have to be attacked with the bayonet.” 


From the return of convictions under the game laws in 
England and Wales in the year 1870, which has just been 
issued, it appears that of 10,600 convictions during that pe- 
riod 9,089 were for trespassing in daytime in pursuit of game, 
522 for night poaching and destroying game, 75 for illegally 
selling or buying game, and 914 !under the Poaching Act 
(1862) 25 and 26 Viet.,¢. 114. Of all the counties, Yorkshire 
stands first on the list for the greatest number of total con- 
victions, no less than 1,042 being placed to its account. Next 
in order stands Somersetshire with 444; Durham takes the 
third place with 435; Hertfordshire the fourth with 373; 
then Derbyshire with 366; and the other counties follow in 
the ruck with numbers varying from 19 in the case of Rut- 
landshire to Cheshire with 356. The total numbers proceeded 
against on indictment for being out armed, taking game, and 
assaulting gamekeepers were 95, of which 36 were acquitted, 
and 59 convicted. It is curious to observe the small propor- 
tion which the number (75) of convictions for illegally sell- 
ing or buying game bears to that of the convictions for 
poaching. If every hare or pheasant sold at a poulterer’s shop 
| could give an account of its journey from its owner's pre- 
serve to the establishment at which it is offered for sale, we 
should probably find that in many cases it was the hand, not 
of the poacher, but the gamekeeper, which despatched it on 
its speculative post-mortem expedition. 











that the “ religious teaching” of the university or of the col- 

leges either, be it little or great, would be affected by the re-| 
moval of tests: nor does he think that if the four senior w ran- | 
glers 
“teaching staff” of a colleze they would wish to abolish such 
religious instruction us now exists. 


An article in the Gaulois points out that Prince Bismarck 
has again got the better of M. Jules Favre in the negotiations 
at Frankfort, by persuading him to consent to the cession of | 


tons of Delle and Giromagny. 


list. of | 


All that, was in front of that line belonged to 


| hills which divide the Moselle from the Meuse at Thionv ille, 
The frontier line agreed upon at Versailles ran be tween those 
| hills and the Moselle, and left the French in possession of the 
jsection of the Ardennes Railway between Fontoy on the 
| west, and Hayange on the east. Fontoy, which is situated 
on the south of the plateau of Aumetz, is about 200 metres 
above Hayange, and the communication between these two 
places, which are not very far distant from each other, is kept 
up by artificial struetures which could exusily be destroyed 
and which it would be very difficult’ to restore. So long as 
the French frontier ran between the above villages, France 
jcould at any time destroy the artificial communication be 


. sys | . 
, while subscribing | tween them, and thereby delay the march of the Germans on 


| Verdun. But now that the whole plateau is given up to the 


Germans, and the viaduct of Fontoy is covered by a German 
fort, this important obstacle to the German march is removed. 
“As M. Thiers attaches so much importance to fortre:ses,” 
concludes the Gaulois,“* we will here observe that in the 
campaigr. of 1870-71 the Germans occupied themselves more 
with the organization of their lines of communication than 
with the siege of fortresses. Now the cession of Aumetz to 
|Germany gives them an additional line of communication 
for Thionville will soon be connected with Bening-Merlebach, 
the junction of the railways from Mayence to Metz, via Saar« 
briicken, and from Strasbourg to Thionville oa Hagenau, 
Reichshofen, and Bitsch.” 

The 7imes remarks that the phenomenon of the return of 
the French people to the Legitimist theory is remarkable in- 
deed; but the faculty of wonder has been almost exhausted 
by the events of the last few months, and we simply recognise 
the fact as one more prodigy of the time. The Liberal party 
in England would certainly have no great satisfaction in wit- 
nessing a restoration of political superstitions together with 
the prince whose title represents them. It is impossible 
predict with confidence what sort of a king the Comte d 
Chambord will make, but there is reason to believe that he 
will be more after the type of Charles X. than of Louis 
XVIII. Yet, if the French people desire to make this grand 
reparation to legitimacy, and to display in the face of the 
world their humiliation for the sins of eighty years, they!will 
meet with no opposition from foreign governments, 
V. is too obscure to have a personal enemy, and his dynasty, 
though 1t may menace domestic liberty, is not 
its origin with warlike aggression. But besides these nega- 
tive merits, certain positive arguments are urged by Freneh 
Conservatives in favor of their candidate. ‘They begin by 
assuming that a Republic is-impossible. There is no thought 
of going to foreign families for a scion of royalty. The two 
old Houses of France and the Bonapartes are alone in the 
field. Of the last it is said even by French Conservatives, 
who are willing to speak of him with respect, that the Em- 
peror is unfitted both by the state of his health and the terri 
ble disasters of last year from appearing once more as: the 
ruler of France. Of the Orleanists princes it is thought 
enough to say that to the present generation of Frenchmen 
they are almost as much strangers as the Comte de Chambord 
himself, and that every argument in favor of their restoration 
applies more forcibly to him. To this view the Orleans prin- 
ces have, we must suppose, been themselves converted, since 
the fusion has been at length accomplished by a cession of 
their claim. Thus a monarchy being necessary, and Henry 
V. the best of all possible kings, we are called upon not only 
to assent to, but to admire, as extraordinary a display of 
national repentance as can be found recorded in history. 


Henry 
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The Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, 
Tilustration of the Manners and Morals of the Age. By 
William Forsyth, Q.C. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
For this valuable work from the author of the “ Life of 
Cicero” we are indebted to the long vacations between Eng- 
lish law terms. The author regrets that he was not able to 
spend more time upon it, as he was prevented by illness, but 
we are sure the world will be obliged to him for so good a 
revelation of the lives of our forefathers. That the tone of 
conversation was coarse a hundred years ago no one need 
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to be told; that ladies went to the play the first night 
masked, because there might be speeches made on the 
stage unfitting for women to hear or men to utter, we 
learn from the Specfutor; but those who have not been 
students of the social life of bygone centuries have no idea 
of how their ancestors lived. And it is not in the stately 
| histories that we gain the desired information. Claren- 


eas tells us very little about the home life of two hun- 


dred years ago, and it was reserved for the lot of one un- 


now supposed to be excluded were members of the the platean of Aumetz to Germany in exchange for the con: | idinaiiiie’ besides to preserve for future generations 


M. Thiers’s statement in the| an indoor history of his time 
He does vot consider that, Assembly that France still retains the frontier of the Vosges,|the dramas of the last century, rather than the other 


So it is to the novels and 


a college tutor, as such, has at present any great influence on | is, it says, incorrect, “ By the cession of Metz the Germans | printed works, that our conceptions of our great grand 
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fathers must best be formed, and making an intelligent 


abstract of what is contained in many books is just what! days of the insurrection have been released. The new Gov- | 000. 


Mr. Forsyth has succeeded in doing. The vices of the 
clergy are depicted; the racing, the betting, and the gene- 


ral protligacy of fashionable society are drawn with preci- | 


sion, and we rise from its examination with a conviction 
that the “ good old days” so talked about by the septua- 
genarians were not so very much better than ours, if in- 
deed so good. It is difficult, in reading such books as were 
written by Richardson and Fielding, to conceive how they 
could have excited so much interest in the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the reigns of George the Second and Third ; it 
is an exertion now to read them, and the task is never re- 
peated. Much of this is, undoubtedly, owing to the change 
in the manners and taste, much owing to the lack of modesty 
in all these novelists except Richardson, but the main cause 
we believe to be the prodigious length of the reflections and 
moral essays in which the characters and the author in bis 
own person indulge. The age of didactiis has passed 
away; a pulpit, even, must be sensational. And compare, 
too, the amount and the quality of the filling in which a 
story-teller of the present day uses. There is more ma- 
terial in incident in one of Lever’s novels than in the whole 
of Richardson’s; there are more good characters in one of 
Dickens’s than in the whole of Smollett’s. We are tired of 
this eternal talk about the good old days; those days were 
just as immoral, and not half so dccorous, and there was 
more open wickedness then than there is at the present time. 
Mr. Forsyth touches upon these points gently, as indeed 
he is obliged to; no amount of bowdierization could avail 
to make the prose writings of that age be stomached by 
this. 

Licy. Literally Translated. Vol. 1, by D. Spillan; vol. 
2, by D. Spillan and Cyrus Edmonds. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. These two volumes form part of Harper's 
Classical Library. They serve a most excellent purpose, even 
for those who are well trained in the tongue of ancient 
Rome; Livy may be said to form the base of Roman 
history, and the beliefs which were sedulously inculcated in 
our youth find their widest expression in his pages. That 
story of the times upon which ancient literature is founded, 
and which continued to be believed until the advent of 
Niebuhr and other iconoclasts, is fully set forth by the his- 
torian, and, if inaccurate, he was so with the majority of his 
countrymen. The books are plainly and neatly printed, and 
the translation seems well done. 

Sporting Sketches at Home and Abroad. By the Old Bush- 
man. New York: Scribner, Welford and Co. This is a 
narration of experiences of a man fond of hunting, a lover 
of horses, a good shot, and an excellent fishermen, who in 


to be alive and underarrest. Swiss arrested during the closing 


{ernment loan will soon be issued. 
| his non-acceptance 
| the German headquarters, on the ground that Bismarck had 
demanded the cession of Strasbourg. Minister Washburne 
is to spend some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of his health. 
M. Jules Ferry has been appointed Minister to Washington, 
to succeed M. Treilhar. Prof. Montagu Bernard is to 
enter the British Privy Council. A rumour that Mr. Disraeli 
was to be deposed from the Opposition leadership is denied. 
A band, believed to be Fenians, broke into an armory in 
Mallow, Ireland, on Saturday night, and stole 120 rifles. Some 
of the arms were recovered next morning, and five men were 
arrested on suspicion. Mr. Lorillard’s yacht Enchantress 
is at Southampton. Eight of her crew have been arrested 
for mutiny, and one of them has been committed to prison 
on the charge of stabbing an officer. ‘on von Beust 
recently stated in an official speech that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment had no designs against Germany ; that representa- 
tives were kept at the South German Courts atthe desire of 
Prussia, and in Rome with the consent of the Italian Gov- 
ernment.— The first levy for the Itaiian army in the 
Roman provinces is satisfactory. The King is going to 
Naples, and returning will visit Rome. The Turkish 
Government refuses to receive Mr. Triceupis as Ambassador 
of Greece, for the reason that he was Foreign Minister dur- 
ing the Cretan insurrection. The Greek Government has 
forwarded an immediate recall to Mr. Rangabe, its Envoy to 
Washington. Indications of a renewal of the insurrec- 
tion are said to multiply in Paris. The soldiers are openl 
insulted by the working classes. Twenty-five hundred have 
been convicted of incendiarism, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion to New Caledonia. The lnperial Guard is to be organ- 
ized as the Republican Guard. The Assembly, on Monday, 
passed a bill enabling natives of Alsace and Lorraine living 
in France to vote, and to sit in the Assembly. M. Favre an- 
nounced that 180,000 prisoners still remained in Germany, 
but they were returning at the rate of 3,500a day. The 
parents of Gen. Rossel have implored — for their son of 
M. Thiers, but the President says that the law must take its 
course. The Press continue to attack the Bonapartists. The 
Siécle urges a union of the Republicans against the Prussians, 
“their real enemy forever accursed.” M. Ponyer-Quertier 
has recovered his health, and resumed his duties as Minister 
of Finance. The Committee of the Spanish Cortes on 
the Budget has approved the bill to indemnify the Bank of 
Paris for the withdrawal of the treaty under which it was to 
have negotiated a Spanish loan. Members of the Inter- 
national Society are said to be the ringleaders of the outburst 
against the friends of the Pope in Brussels. Several of the 
rioters were wounded by the civic corps, who had to use their 
bayonets to suppress the disturbances. The Pope’s Jubilee 
was observed with great ceremony and enthusiasm in all parts 
of Ireland. The Emperor William left Berlin on Mon- 
day, en route for Ems, to meet the Czar. Tunis is dis- 
satisfied with the treaty recently concluded by its representa- 
tives with the Italian Government. Two vessels, with 
yellow fever among the crews, have arrived in English ports. 
George Grote, the historian, died in London, on Sunday, 
aged seventy-seven. The declaration of Paris, of 1856, re- 
lating to privateering, was under discussion on Monday night, 
in the House of Lords. Earl Granville said it was not in the 


Jules Favre has defended 






































the Scandinavian peninsula, in England, and in Africa in- 
dulged to the full his likings. He was an excellent observer 
and & picturesque narrator, and we see in the book that love 
for nature and her works which must have actuated the 
author. He was not a mighty hunter, in the sense of Nimrod 
of old or of Mr. Cumming, but although his writings do not 
abound in hairbreadth escapes there can be felt a warm and 
deep interest in the incidents detailed. 

Olive. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. A plain and simple story 
of the life of a self-sacrificing woman, born slightly deformed, 
who devotes her whole life to the good of those around her. 


power of England to repudiate the treaty, which had been 
signed by all the Great Powers of Europe. The sup- 
plementary elections in France absorb all attention, and a 
heated contest is waged between the Republican and the 
Monarchist journals. The former are united, but the latter, 
although most numerous, are weakened by dissensions. The 
idea is entertained of forming a Chamber to be elected by the 
Councils-General. Denunciation of Communists continues, 
and many arrests are made daily. The members of the In- 
ternational Society are distributing electoral manifestoes. The 





y | sign, in consequence of a crisis. 





' shows a population of 22,700,000, and that of Ireland, 5,400,- 
Earl de Grey has been made Marquis of Ripon. 
The British steamer Collingwood, from Liverpool for 








of peace on the occasion of his visit to| Bombay, is believed to have foundered at sea with all on 


board, thirty in number.————Count Beust stated in the Im 
perial Diet on Tuesday, that the relations of Austria with the 
Western Powers were excellent, and there was no reason to 
apprehend a collision with Russia; that the resulis of the 
Euxine Conference at London were satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernment, and that Austrian prosperity and influence were in- 
creasing. A number of Austrian Bishops liave petitioned 
the Emperor to restore the temporal power of the Pope, but 
they have received no answer. The German Govern- 
ment having complained to the Pope of the attitude of the 
Catholic party in Parliament, Cardinal Antonelli disavowed 
all responsibility for the course pursued by them. A 
train on the Leipsic Railway, in Germany, carrying the Pome- 
ranian troops home from France, ran oft the track on Thurs- 
day, killing two officers and twenty-one privates, and injuring 
one officer and forty privates. The bill authorizing the 
construction of a horse railroad in London, was rejected on 
Thursday night in the House of Commons. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that it is impossible to discon- 
tinue the pension of £4,000 a year to the descendants of 
William Penn in consequence of the American Revolution. 
Germany, Austria, and Russia, it is said, have come to 
an understanding for the preservation of the peace of Europe. 

The Spanish Minister for the Colonies says Spain will 
retain Cuba as long as she has the power. The Cabinet 
only await the adoption of the address to the Crown to re- 
The Italian Chambers 
will adjourn this week. The idea of holding a short 
session in Rome has been abandoned. The Minister of 
the Interior has ordered the dissolution of all chapters of the 
International Society in Italy———The Duc dAumale 
landed in Calais on Thursday, and was expected in Paris on 
the same night. Gen. McMahon has given up the inten- 
tion to resign the command of the army. M. Magne, 
Ex-Minister of Finance under Napoleon, is a candidate for 
the Assembly from Dordogne. Gen. Faidherbe and M. Tes- 
telin, oe Seven and MM. Devedouchal and Dupont, are 
candidates from the Department of the North. Lissaga- 
ray, the Communist, is not dead, but is under arrest. It 
is said that M. Gambetta refuses to acknowledge the mandate 
of the Assembly, as that body has no legal existence. 
The Ministry of Finance will soon be re-established in Paris, 
in the Louvre. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


BRAZILIAN REFORMS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Dom Pedro's speech at the opening of the Brazil Chambers 
has received less attention than it deserved. He advocated 
certain ideas not familiar to the Spanish or Portuguese mind, 
and decidedly foreign to their legislation. He demanded the 
“animation” of agriculture and commerce by the introduction 
of free laborers, and the development of internal communica- 
tion by rail and telegraph. He urged laws to make effectual 
the guarantees of civil and political liberty. He urged reform 
in the administration of justice and the facilitation of bail and 
appeal, and especially of the guardian guarantee of the habeas 
corpus, & feature not known to the Latin law, unless in ex- 
treme cases, grafted upon it. The Emperor also demands 
better election laws to secure honest elections, and to prevent 
the abuses which have grown up around the ballot. Further 
than this, he declared that considerations of the highest im- 
portance counsel that “legislation on the servile state should 
not be an indefinite and vague national aspiration.” Already 





proceedings of the Society cause uneasiness to the Belgian 
Government, and the garrisons have been reinforced. In- 
structions have been given from Berlin to stop the return of 
the German troops from France, and to discontinue the sur- 
render of French prisoners. The London Morning Post 








Miss Mulock’s pen was well employed when she wrote this 
book. 


Delapluine, or the Sac rifice of Trene. By Manstield Tracy | 
Walworth. New York: G. W. Carleton and Co. The 
many friends of Mr. Walworth will be glad to hear that he 
has completed another novel, of the same interest and ability 
as his former ones. The scene of the story is laid in Persia, 
and the incidents are illustrated by the author's usual wealth 
of words and variety of action. 

The Two Guardians; or, Home in 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclytle.”. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Co. This story is intended to show the manner in 
which a Christian may contend with and conquer this world, 
living in it but not of it, and rendering it a means of self re- 


this World. By the 


says the review of Longchamps was postponed because the 
regiments would have cried “ Vive !’/Empereur!” The report 
that M. Pyat has been arrested is contradicted. Prince Na- 
poleon has accepted the candidature for the Assembly from 
Corsica. Corpses are daily discovered in the ruined houses 
of Paris. The progress of the restoration in Paris is active. 
The Bank of France has resumed the publication of its re- 
turns. It was officially announced on Tuesday in the 
Ilouse of Commons that immediate notice would be given to 
British claimants under the Treaty of Washington to file 
their proofs before the Commissivn created by the treaty 
within six months. In the House of Lords on Tuesday night, 
Earl Granville stated that April 9, 1865, the date of Gen. 
Lee’s surrender, had been accepted as the close of the war, 
but he thought claims arising subsequent to that would be 
considered. The Italian Minister in Brussels has, it is 
said, received letters terminating his mission te Belgium.—— 
Victor Emmanuel has returned to Florence without visiting 
Rome. All is quiet in Rome. Several Ministerial 











nunciation. ‘The design is happily carried out. 

Her Lord and Master. By Florence Marryat. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. This is a very pleasant and entertain- 
ing story, certainly among the best of the author's numerous 
works. The plot is admirably worked out, and the book is 
the best of its class we have read for some months. 

Sophocles. Ex Novissima Recensione Gulielmi Dindortii. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. This pocket edition of 
the classics is admirably adapted for the use of students. It 
is carefully prepared from the best editions, and is far supe- 
rior to the small German editions heretofore used in this 
country, and is much more convenient in form. 

The German Conquest of England in 1875. Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates. Another edition of the Battle of Dork- 
ing, noticed by us last week. 

a 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 

The Republican journals of Paris have put forth an clec- 
toral manifesto to counteract that of the Monarchists, in 
which they declare the Republic the only legitimate expres- 
sion of the national sovereignty, while the monarchy is ab- 
dication of that sovereignty. The Duc @Aumale has taken 
up his residence at his chateau. The Central Committee is 


said to have reorganized under the name of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Federal National Guard. Cluseret is reported 





changes have taken place in Turkey. The Austrian 
| Lower House has passed the Budget. The Naturaiization 
Convention between Austria, Hungary, and the United States 
has been approved by both Houses and signed by the Em- 
| peror, In the French Assembly, on Tuesday, President 
| Thiers made a speech criticising severely the policy of Na- 
| poleon, and the course of M. Gambetta in not making peace 
| when the failure of the Army of the Loire was demonstrated. 
He also reviewed the financial condition of the country, and 
suggesting means of paying the indemnity, which ought to 
be done speedily. M. Thiers’ speech produced a good effect, 
especially the part relating to the increase of the sinking 
fund by 200,000,000 franes annually. ‘The loan, it is thought, 
will sueceed. It is proposed to place boxes in all places of 
public resort, including the churches, to receive contributions 
toward paying off the indemnity. The postal service 
has been entirely re-established———M. Maret, formerly 
editor of the Mot Ordre, has been arrested. M. Pyat is 
said to have escaped to London by the aid of the passport of 
a Bavarian oflleer. The trial of Rochefort begins on 
Monday. The galleries of the Louvre will be opened 
again next Sunday. The tobacco manufactory at Stras- 
bourg has been removed to Dijon. A letter from the 
Archbishop of Cambra and Bishop of Arras, demanding the 
resumption of the French protection of Roms, has been pre- 
sented to the Assembly——The IJndépendance Belge an- 
nounces that a Bonapartist Congress will soon be held at 
Brussels, to be presided over by M. Rouher. The Figaro 
has been seized at St. Denis. The French loan is popu- 
lar in Berlin, and a large portion of it will be taken by Ger- 
man capitalists——---The census of England and Wales 






































a plan of emancipation is presented. It is gradual, but it be 
comes effective in time, and will destroy the institution of sla- 
very. The plan meets with some opposition, as abolition al- 
ways does and has. Owners hate to give up their property, 
and doctrinaires flee to the Bible and the shinbone anatomy, 
and prove from each that slavery is the doom of the black 
man—in fact the normal condition of his beatitude. There 
are 1,600,000 slaves in Brazil, and 8,000,000 free inhabitants. 
Let these reforms be carried out, and Brazil might ere long 
become as great a marvel of growth in South America as the 
United States have been in the North. 


THE VIADUCT RAILROAD. 
From The Star. 


The original design of a steamway through New York City 
was to enable the mercantile inhabitants to go up or down 
town ina few minutes. It was so very hard to carry this 
idea into effect that any extension of the contemplated steam - 
way to the carriage of goods was not thought of. Now, how- 
ever, that the one difficulty has been solved, we think the 
question of the carriage of goods through the city has been 
also disposed of. There is no reason in the world why the 
viaduct railway should not be put in connection with the 
general railway system of this State and continent, and goods 


ment to Europe and the East. This consideration also shows 
that the Battery is the natural terminus of the southern end 
of the road. Indeed, even if it were never used for carrying 

oods, it is hard to imagine why the boats, railroad depots, 

c., should not have the steamway brought as near them as 
possible. It is perfectly clear, then, that the Viaduct line 
should have a terminus at the Battery, and also that it be 
used for the conveyance of goods as well as passengers. On 
the London metropolitan lines, with a few trivial exceptions, 
passengers alone are carried. But if the London companies 
had their lines above ground, as the Viaduct railway will be, 
they would, of course, carry goods also. This would increase 
dividends, and enable the directorate, possibly, to lower fares 
for passengers even below the low races fixed by Parliament. 
But, it was absolutely impossible to take goods traflic on a 
line that is thirty feet below the level of street traflic. The 
“ondon lines, then, are not parallel with ours on this point. 
Fortunately, indeed, as ours is above ground, it can at any 
time le extended to the carriage of goods, even if this be not 
resolved upon at first. But we hope that the directors will 














be wise in time, and will use their statutory powers to the 
utmost, since, indeed, every move in this direction will be a 
public as well as a corporate beyetit. 





IN PURSUIT OF JUSTICE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


If it be true,{as reported, that the Miners’ Association at 
Pittston has determined to prosecute Inspector Williams for 








thus be transported right ahead tothe Battery for tranship- . 
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criminal negligence, the workingmen will for once have pub-| tited. Money invested in utilizing sewage in any of the large | 
lic sympathy on their side. There is a bitter feeling against cities of this country would not prove an unprofitable invest- 
this man Williams among the coal-miners, tweniy of whom ment. Thousands of dollars that are thus wasted in the 
have been killed through his neglect of duty,and all of whom) Hudson and East Rivers might be saved to the city, and those | 
are exposed to death so long as he and those like him are streams be materially benetited. We throw away one of the) 
permitted to hold the offices which they disgrace. The duty best kind of fertilizers, and then send to the Pacitic islands 
of a Min ng Inspector is very clearly defined. He is required for material to supply the foolish waste, and thus not only, by 
to make frequent visits to the mines in operation in his dis- polluting the rivers, endanger the health of all riparian com- 
trict; to examine the methods of working; and to see that munities, but squander no inconsiderable amount of money. 
proper exits and entrances are provided. On his comp.aint The necessity of measures to this end is forcing itself upon 
of continued violations of the law, the prosecuting officer of | the attention of the Pennsylvanians. The Schuylkill River is 
the district is bound to take measures for remedying all evils. | lined with manufacturing towns for miles, all the drainage of 
It is proved that Williams visited the Pittston mine, saw the | which goes into the river and flosts down to the reservoir at 
dangers which threatened the workmen, knew that the num- | Philadelphia. Unless the Schuylkill is to become as horrible 
ber of persons at work was in excess of the legal limit, and a stream as the Thames at London prior to the late sewerage 
yet contented himself with a feeble remonstrance to the improvements there, the Philadelphians must adopt prompt 
owners and a suggestion or two. For the crime of which he | measures to save its waters from such impurities. 

is guilty, he should be deposed from his office and sent to | 
prison. We hope the miners will push their prosecution | 
vigorously. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





; The Pall Mull Gazette remarks, concerning the abolition of 
THE FLOWER CHARITY. | the purchase system : 


From the Times. | Our own opinion about such an expenditure for such a 
The love of fowers is one of the most universal as,it is purpose has been constantly expressed from the moment the 
surely one of the most innocent and pleasing forms of hu-| measure was proposed. The evils of the purchase system are 
man sentiment. They are a luxury that rich and poor ean | considerable; we would have them amended; we have abso- 
enjoy alike, and, unconsciously to most, they exert on all a} lutely no objection whatever to the abolition of the system, 
refining and ennobling influence. That household is sure as asystem. But since we are not sure, since nobody can be 
to be brighter and more cheerful, whose little patch of court | sure, that a better plan will replace it; and since the actual 
or garden blooms with the beauty of rose and lily. Even | fighting forces of the country are weak, unorganized, and be- 
on the window-sills of noisome tenements, here and there | yond the list of regulars all but undisciplined—we do ob- 
a sickly plant reveals the universality of this tender pas-| ject to spending on the doubtful experiment every pound 
sion. ‘To the sick, flowers are especially and peculiarly that can be raised for military purposes. To be sure we have 
grateful, as no one who has ever been an invalid needs to been told that the experiment is necessary for the reorgani- 
be told. A handful of roses or violets brightens the atmos- | zation of the army, that without it reorganization cannot 
phere of a sick room amazingly, and is as potent often- | begin. But by no voice whatever, either in Parliament or in 
times as the doctor's drugs. The knowledge of this, and /the press, has a single word been uttered to show why; and 
of the lack of any such cheering influences in our public we have no hesitation in declaring our belief that the state- 
hospitals, has inspired the most graceful and kindly of the ment is a mere parcel of words intended to be significant and 
many benefactors which have earned for New York the | impressive, but having no substantial meaning in the minds 
title of the City of Charities. The local Flower Charity |of those who use them. The truth is, we apprehend, that 
originated with a few young ladies connected with one of our Ministers are afflicted with an intellectual disease much com- 
Metropolitan churches, and the movement has gradually | moner in these days than of old—a disease which in govern- 
spread until almost all the churches in the City are interested | ment is like the more vapid superstitions of religion—leading 
in its working. Its aim is simply to provide the patients in them to a fanatical belief in the unconquerable operation of 
the public hospitals with flowers and fruits, and it depends just ideas. Because the purchase system is provably wrong, 
almost solely on voluntary contributions. Last Summer four let the purchase system be abolished; and thereafter the 
thousand bouquets were thus distributed, and large quantities | blessings and rewards of that act of virtue will permeate so 
of grapes, berries and oranges. This year the operations of subtly through the whole corporation of forces called the 
its charity have been on a somewhat more comprehensive | army as to make it strong where it is weak, capable where it 
scale, and its benefits proportionately greater. In one day | is incapable, and infuse into it some kind of a spirit of invin- 
alone, this summer, two ladies in this charming mission | cibility more precious thancan be bought with a price. This, 
made and distributed nearly eight hundred small bouquets | we seriously believe, is the motive which impels the Govern- 
in the wards of Bellevue Hospital. The delight of the | ment to go on with its most rash and most onerous proposal ; 
patients at receiving them is always most affecting, and, if it it is this which fires those who defend it with a sort of intel- 
could be made fairly intelligible to our readers, would scarcely , lectual-moral frenzy. But besides that we have no faith in 
fail of awakening their sympathy and practical aid. | such conceptions, we do most strongly object to their being 
— tried out at such a monstrous cost as is proposed for us. 
ENTERPRISE. Prayers to the Virgin, suspirations at the shrine of St. Pan- 
| cras, are likely to avail as much for the real strengthening of 
From the Sun. | the army, any time during the next twenty years at any rate, 
The impression which generally prevails that clerical gen- | as the abolition of purchase. If we had a force as great, and 
tlemep, as a class, are sadly deficient in worldly wisdom, is | as well organized, and as well sustained as would suflice for 
hardly borne out by facts. On the contrary, scarcely a day | security, then we should regard the change and the cost of 
passes that we do not read of some noteworthy exhibition of | the change with complacency. The grievance is that all our 
business capacity by a clergyman of one denomination or an- | means are to be exhausted for the sake of the change, while 
other; and now from St. Louis we get an account of a stroke | the real military resources of the country are to be left in a 
of brilliant financiering which is certainly worthy the genius | totally ineflicient state and deprived of all chance of improve- 
of a Fisk or a Vanderbilt. There has been a great mercantile | ment in the future. It is an economical question ; a question 
excursion from Iowa to St. Louis, and the excursionists had | of payments and results; and in that light it is at last viewed 
a very nice time of it. The business men of that ambitious | by Mr. Gladstone's maiority itself. If he could only be per- 
and enterprising city are fully alive to the advantages to be suaded to spead these millions in making soldiers and pro- 
derived from extending their trade; and when it was an-| viding armaments, he would do well. But he revolts from 
nounced that the leading merchants of Iowa were to visit | armaments, aad he adores theory; and so, with a greatly in- 
them in a body, the most extensive preparations were made | creased burden of taxation on its back, the country will have 
to give their mercantile guests such a reception as should to take its chance, just as before, of being by-and-by involved 
leave a lasting and favorable impression on their minds. In| in those risks which for France have proved so monstrously 
due season the excursionists arrived, and certainly they had | disastrous. 
no reason to find fault with their greeting. They were wined| The Morning Advertiver, which advocates the retention 
and dined to their hearts’ content, driven about to view all} of the system, remarks: 
the lions of the city, and not allowed to spend a dollar while ; ‘ , ’ 
they were in town. It is true that the citizens were a little | Tn exchanging old lamps for new, Aladdin parted with the 
disappointed in the appearance of the mercantile representa- | £¢nius of his good fortune. What excuse have we for adding 
tives of Iowa. Some of them were very young; but then twopence in the pound to our Income-tax and throwing away 
they considered that in new countries enterprise shows itself | t¢? millions (without adding a corporal’s guard to our effee- 
early. Some of them were rather rough ; but the refinements tive strength) in abolishing a system which has produced 
of Cities were not to be expected from the denizens of a Blenheim, | “Assy, Maida, Waterloo, Inkerman, and the epic 
newly opened State. So the good people of St. Louis laid | of the Birkenhead } The plea for this _revolution in our 
themselves out to make their visitors happy, and succeeded | military service is that our officers are deficient in professional 
admirably. After all was over, it was discovered than an | education and practical skill. W hat has Purchase to lo with 
enterprising clergyman of Bloomfield was the originator of that defect? How will its abolition oes Pe evil mi or 
this very successiul affair. There was a debt resting on his what is it that we have a Commander-in- hief at the Horse 
church edifice, and the happy thought struck him of organiz- | Guards, but to see that his subordinaies are fit for their busi- 
ing a mercantile excursion to St. Louis at so much per head, ness ° How can Purchase or the absence of po ger hinder 
devoting the proceeds over and above the cost of the train to 0 help that? The best test of a man’s love of a profession 
the liquidation of his society’s indebtedness. By making | is his readiness to pay for it. The price of a commission, of 
public the information that St. Louis would throw her doors | Promotion, can be argos by an order of om society whose 
wide open to the party, the reverend gentleman had no diffi- | Worldly circumstances imply a superior education and habits 
culty in getting up a larger crowd than he could well provide | of command. _ Why cannot it be required of all who aspire 
for, including clerks, shop boys, farm laborers, and everybody |'0 2 Commission that they should undergo a searching pre- 
else who could raise five dollars for his railroad ticket. As | liminary examination, that they should always be with their 
has been said, his success was triumphant; he realized full | Tegiment, thatjthey should continue their technical studies in 
fifteen hundred dollars from his novel scheme. But the St. | £8'Tison and in camp, that they should go through the strate- 
Louis folks say the next time the reverend gentleman wishes | Sical exercitations which have made the German officers what 
to raise money, he will oblige them by stating the amount, | ‘hey are: 
and they will immediately send it to him,and sosave himthe| The present season of opera is thus discoursed about by the 
trouble of getting up any more excursions. Court Journal: 


RIVER IMPURITIES. 








Ter Majesty’s has achieved in “ Robert;the Devil” the most 
| brilliant success attained by any operatic production of late 
jyears. The public, we perceive, by the overflowing audience 
Daily experience shows how necessary it is that rivers and on the second night, and their enthusiasm, have not been 
streams from which communities derive their water for do- | slow to recognise the fact. Again it is the ensemble of orches- 
mestic purposes should be carefully preserved from pollution. | tra, choruses, and soloists in the very highest state of per- 
Our Croton River, not being navigable, will secure us from | fection which produces the result, but it is more marked in 
many of the annoyances to which a navigable stream is |“ Robert the Devil” than in most operas, for there isa latitude 
subject ; but to keep it free from defilement, as the popula- | and scope of eflect to be achieved in Meyerbeer’s chef-d’auvre 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 





tion increases along its banks, stringent measures will be re-| which will be sought for in vain in most other works. Mr. 
quired to prevent it being made the receptacle for sewage, or | Mapleson may be congratulated on the event, for Robert will | 
the refuse of factories. ‘The neglect of such precautions has | prove an unflagging attraction during the present season, and | 
brought 2 long train ofjevils upon several towus in England. | will, we presume, be given weekly. Signor Nicolini as! 
Energetic measures, however, have recently been adopted, | Roberto made * great advance on his former efforts; his sing- | 
with the best resulis. By utilizing sewage, instead of turning | ing was perfect in quality of voice and in expression, and he | 
it into the streams, the public health has been much improved, | has gained that repose as an actor which was necessary to 
the long banished finuy tribes have returned to the localities | please an English public. It may be partly in consequence 
where a solitary specimen had not been seen for several de-| of the consciousness of having established himself in the 
cades; and the public treasury has been considerably bene- | favor of an audience prone to be critical, although never dis- 


‘ 





playing any warmth of ill-feeling when disappointed. To be 
on good terms with an English public isa very profitable 
and pleasing fact for an artist, for itis a faithful and generous 
friend, who in latter days does not desert, but is richly indul 

gent to the short-comings of men. The graceful, inspired, 
and highly-artistic impersonation of Tsabella by, Madlle. Ima 
de Murska produced a furore, richly deserved. Her singing 
of “ Robert toi que j'aime” was perfection, and the challenge 
to the memory of all might be given to recall an instance of 
such a rendering of the aria, so just, retined, and dramatic in 
sentiment, and accomplished and brilliant in vocalisation 

Madile. Titiens has had verbal wreaths of criticism enough 
placed at her feet for her well-known rendering of the part 
of Alice, but one more will net be out of place and de trop 
in conjunction with the remark that she flung her whole 
powers into an effort to second the completeness of the opera, 
and to assist in the shining forth of the part of Isabella. She 
was in splendid voice ; it sounded youthful and fresh as on 
the first day when she won the’ high favor of the Englisi 
public, which she has ever retained. 


The treaty wita the United States,as we remark elsewhere, 
is received wit favor. The Daily News thinks that— 


The impression which the Protocols of the thirty-seveu 
Conferences at Washington leaves, is in the highest degrue 
reassuring. The desire for an honorable and permanent 
settlement was evident on both sides. There was more than 
mere diplomatic compliment in the kindly expressions which 
the Commissioners exchanged at their last sitting. Lf our 
diplomacy has stretched the spirit of concession to iis extreme 
limits, we must remember that it is as a great bond of lasting 
friendship that this treaty has been negotiated. The gain is 
common. The two nations recognise the necessity to civilisa 
tion that between them there should be peace. The benetit 
will ‘not be contined to the two nations directly concerned 
for, as Lord de Grey said in the just and well-conceived re 
marks with which he bade farewell to America, the treaty 
marks an advance in international law, enunciating, as it does, 
principles fruitful in value to the world at large. 

And the Daily Telegraph maintains that— 

The treaty will remove the discords that have divided the 
two peoples, if that feat can be achieved by any recorded un- 
derstanding. Lord de Grey has done a service to the country 
such as few statesmen have an opportunity of rendering. Lh 
Lord Tenterden he has found a most efficient assistant: in 
Sir Stafford Northcote a sincere colleague, the more valuable 
for those political distinctions which were so utterly power- 
less to divide them as English statesmen. Now that Lord de 
Grey has come home, it is impossible not to greet the diplo- 
matists with a vote of thanks as hearty as any nation ever 
gave to its public servants. 


The Court Journal remarks about the Emperor Napoleon’s 
life at Chiselhurst : 


The Emperor Napoleon’s life at Chisellhurst is thus de 
scribed by one who has the privilege of becoming acquainted 
with the social doings there. He says—* During the forenoon 
all is silent in the mansion. The Empress, after prayers, 
breakfasts with the Prince Imperial, who then walks out iu 
the park for a short time, the rule of resuming his studies in 
the morning being broken through during the indisposition 
of the Emperor, to whom the society of his son is the chiet 
solace of his exile. The Prince remains with his father dur- 
ing the whole process of the toilet, then assists at his lat 
breakfast, which, contrary to the custom of the Tuileries, is 
taken alone. During this time the conversation between 
father and son is maintained with interest and affection. The 
boy has cheered and soothed the bodily pain and mental 
agony of the Emperor, who is sometimes seen to sinile as the 
former recounts his experiences of England and the English, 
and offers judgment according .to his lights concerning the 
habits of French boys as compared with those of England 
When the Emperor leaves his own apartment, the Prince 
Imperial repairs to his studies. “But his Majesty declares that 
already the glory of the day is over, although he feels the 
necessity of the separation for a while. The morning’s rv 
port of the state of Paris is still furnished by Pietri, but is 
never once alluded to. Even the Empress herself nevex 
dares to venture an opinion on the subject. She has her own 
reporters, and is always prepared for the event before it hap- 
pens. What has struck the friends of the Imperial Family 
most of all is the comparative solitude in which each of its 
members seeks to live. There is something touching in the 
solitary walk taken by the Emperor up and down the aye- 
nue, leaning on his cane, and stopping every now and then to 
remove the pebbles from his path, according to the habit of 
all men engaged in deep thought. His Majesty has grown 
much fatter since his arrival at Chiselhurst. But he walks 
with far more ease than on his first arrival in England, and 
now only requires the arm of afriend to help him up the 
steps of the hall door of the mansion.” 


Continually retrenchment}is urged in the affairs of State 
ut in respect to the last proposal, that of abolishing the 
office of Lord Privy Seal, the Times remarks : 


The question of the oftice of the Lord Privy Seal received 
so clear an explanation yesterday from Mr. Lowe that it 
ought hardly to be again raised. The circumstances of the 
year happen to have rendered the value of this office pecw 
liarly clear. The Lord Privy Seal, it must be owned, has no 
special duties sufficient to justify either his place or his 
salary. But he occupies a post which is essential to every 
great establishment. He is “the odd man” of the Cabinet. 
The most pertect Ministry cannot always he in full vigor, 
though they are seldom so unfortunate as the present Cabinet 
have been. Moreover, in these days, few Ministers can at alk 
times have leisure for the immense amount of work which 
may press upon them under exceptional circumstances. 
Under either of such conditions it is almost necessary that 
there should be some one in the Cabinet capable of doing 
their work with similar experience and authority. In the 
present instance the office of Privy Seal is held by Lord 
Halifax, whom no one would accuse of fondness for a sine~ 
cure post, and he has had of late to discharge the whole duties 
of two great departments. During the illness of Mr, Chil- 
ders he conducted the business of the Admiralty, over which 
he formerly presided; and by taking the place of Lord de 
Grey atthe Privy Council, he rendered it possible that we 
should be represented by a Cabinet Minister at the Confer- 
ence of Washington. Some offices in the Cabinet may, in- 
deed, at no distant date, be re-arranged, But a crude pro- 
posal to“ reduce” the Cabinet by dispensing with the services 
of sucha manas Lord Halifax did not deserve even the 
moderate support it received. 

Respecting Prince Napoleon’s letter the Times says : 


The letter of Prince Napoleon to M. Jules Fayre comes 
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the French never know how to accept a defeat with a good 
grace. If there is a policy which should recommend itself to 
the partisans of the Second Empire at the present crisis, it is 
that of a “ golden silence.” It becomes Cesar when he falls 
to wrap himself in his mantle. Shrewd and cautious as the 
Prince has always been, he is anxious not to mix up the 
cause of the Emperor with that of Imperialism. The Em- 
ire, he says, “ has committed great faults.” The Empire has 
allen, but long live the Dynasty! Whatchances the dynasty 
might have had at Bordeaux no one can say, seeing that “ the 
elections were oppressed by ostracism.” But there is some- 
thing like thesublimity of daring in a Napoleon complainIng 
of “ public men breaking their oaths or ostracising pretenders’ 
families.” The Prince, however, it must be remembered, is 
only by birth a Napoleon ; by choice a Liberal of Liberals, a 
Republican of the extreme Left of 1848. With the talent for 
which every man may give him full credit, it is to be regret- 
ted that he should never have aspired to any greater influence 
over the destinies of the Empire than such as might be exer- 
cised by an occasional speech intended to elicit the applause 
of the Senate and to call down upon him a displeasure in- 
volving no worse consequences than a mild reproof. ~ 


mea employed by the able ministers of early Bourbon 
ings. It did not suit Sully, and still less Richelieu and 
Mazarin, that the great nobles should remain on their vast 
estates, each duke the centre of a petty court, where treason- 
able projects were readily hatched, and armed rebellions 
lightly begun. By threats, by cajolery, and by every imagi- 
nable artifice, the feudal aristocracy of France was drawn to 
Paris, so that every minor luminary might add to the lustre 
of the royal state. But in England, where the power of the 
feudal nobility was broken at a much earlier date, there was 
no such reason for compelling the upper classes to pass the 
winter in London. The English passion for field sports, the 
intensely home-loving spirit of the nation, and the sturdy in- 
dependence of the gentry, contributed to keep the lords of 
acres in their own manor-houses, where the Yule-log was 
duly burned, the boar’s head and wassail-bowl borne jovially 
in, the tenantry feasted, and the buck or the hare hunted, in 
compliance with immemorial custom. But in early summer 
there were fewer cares, as well as fewer pleasures, to keep 
knights and dames, the esquire and his lady, among their 
own fields and woods. The corn was sown and growing, 
and till brown autumn should come, with its ingathering 
of harvest and rent, there was little to keep a landowner 
in the country. That was the time for the assembling of 
Parliament; and out of the needs of legislation there gradu- 
ally grew up what foreigners regard as the phenomenon 
of a Tootes fair-weather season. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century the idea 
of a parliamentary session must have presented itself in 
very «different colors from those which it now wears. My 
lady was, no doubt, as willing to take her share of London 

ieties, and to become a customer to London shops, as 

er fair successor of to-day. But Sir John shook his head 
rather ruefully as he remembered that, if the rain con- 
tinued, there would be floods and broken bridges; that it 
would be a tedious journey; and that the six horses would 
have more than enough to do to drag the family coach, 
with the family inside it, along the deep and miry roads 
that led to the metropolis. Once arrived, after braving 
mud, water, accidents, highwaymen, and extortionate inn- 
keepers, the well-born immigrants found themselves as 
little at home in the London of Charles IT. as their de- 
scendants would be in Melbourne or Montreal. In their 
own county they were known to every one; but here in 
town they felt themselves in a manner foreigners. They 
attired themselves in their most a raiment, and 
went with their simpering rosy-cheeked daughters to pay 
their respects to his majesty. The king was urbane and 
kind, and a peer or two who were Sir John’s neighbors in 
the country came forward to point out notable persons in the 
resence, and to invite the baronet to a game at ombre or 

t; and the bishop of the diocese perhaps came rustlin 

up to congratulate my lady on her safe transit to London, anc 
to predict the social successes of her charming daughters. 
But the country mice did not get on thoroughly well with 
the town mice, after all. Sir John felt angry that his flowing 


= 
opportunely to bear out General Trochu in his assertion that | tual sort might often be enjoyed by any one who wascontent 


to play the part of a listener. 


climate. Continental summers are commonly hot. 


Vienna is a furnace; Madrid a glaring desert, with yellow 


and July can be spént in a great town without inconveni- 
ence. 


rity.” 


that we are able to enjoy a London June, while the inhabi- 
tants of foreign cities are gasping like newly-canght fish. 


some notion of the sufferings which our neighbors have been 


Wells, and Vauxhall, which are so frequent in the memoirs 
of the period, show how widely the manners of even our im- 
mediate ancestors varied from what we consider as the 
standard of perfection. That very great people should take 
deiight in subscription balls, or in parading their brocades 
and jewels and embroidery in a great gilded round room, or 
at a tavern with a dash of the gambling-house in its compo- 
sition, or among the twinkling colored lamps of* a public 
garden, seems strange enough. But that they should partake 
of these pleasures in company that was always mixed, and 
sometimes more than dubious as to its quality, supping, 
dancing, and playing at cards and hazard in the closest 
proximity to very queer folks indeed, is stranger still. But 
what is perhaps more remarkable is that, to the best of our 
knowledge, no especial harm or annoyance appeats to have 
resulted from this singular co-mingling of classes. It was 
not that the London of ninety or a hundred years since was 
Arcadian in its simplicity. There was no lack of vice, of 
pretension, and of frivolity, with perhaps a larger allowance 
of sheer folly than now manifests itself in every popular 
assemblage. The descriptions of these gatherings might be 
a softened and more prosaic portraiture of the Rout of 
Comus. Yet, whether in that day people were better known, 
or whether the barriers of rank and station were more re- 
spected, it is certain that few or no evil results were recorded 
in those old letters, with their bad spelling and their clear 
penmanship, that still in some cases survive, yellow with age, 
and scented with lavender, like dead leaves of the past 
years. 

The theatre was a much more important centre of attrac- 
tion to our ancestors than it is to ourselves. They dined 
early. Mr. Fox did not exaggerate when he declined the in- 
vitation to dine at Devonshire House at what was then the 
new-fangled hour of seven, on the ground that he was en- 
gaged to sup with the Bishop of London at six. The ex- 
minister and the prelate his entertainer both belonged to a 
reneration that had not as yet learned to shudder at daylight 
inners, as the next did. That early meal of our forefathers 
left them a long evening. 

As manufactures began to grow and commerce to extend, 
and as fortunes were made more and more easily and prompt- 
ly, the spirit of English society underwent a corresponding 
change. Such terms as “ select,” “ exclusive,” and the like, 
familiar to the ears of those who lived under the Regency, 
would have been unintelligible to the subjects of George II. 
The old-fashioned, plodding, brown-wigged man of business 
made money so slowly, that he was content to have realised 
at the most a “ plum,” by the end of a long life of steady in- 
dustry. But nowa crowd of mushroom millionaires suddenly 
invaded London, jostling and elbowing their way into the 
penetralia of the social temple, and assailing as with gold 
and silver battering-rams the stateliest portals in town. Cot- 
ton, iron, sugar, and other industries besides, were Slaves of 
the Lamp so potent that their abruptly enriched masters were 
everywhere met with, conscious of the power which their 


ne other reason there probably was for the selection of a 
fair-weather London season; and this had reference to the 
nature of that stock subject for grumbling, our well-abused 
Paris in 
July becomes a Titanic lime-kiln, where the white dust of the 
calcareous stone floats, mote-like, in the golden sunbeams. 


houses to do duty for rocks; and even Berlin lies baking in 
the midst of its shadeless plains of sand. But in England, 
where the extremes of heat and cold are so rare, May, June, 


t was all very well for the perpetual railer, Horace 
Walpole, to jeer at the English climate, and to write word to 
his friends that “the summer had set in with its usual seve- 
But it is because our island belongs more thoroughly 
to the temperate zone than any otber tract of European soil, 


August, when the Thames shrinks and the weather grows 
oppressively sultry, while grouse-minded M.P.s mutiny more 
and more against the tyranny of the party whip, gives us 


ragers of vocal and instrumental talent, let its source be where 
it will. The very list of concerts and oratorios and musical 
performances of all kinds, from mock-Ethiop melodies to the 
most solemn organ peals of Haydn and Handel, which a mo- 
dern newspaper contains, is such as would astound prodigal 
Paris and lavish New York. 

The season in its latest development, like some mighty 
river fed by a thousand tributaries, impresses into its service 
all kinds of attractions which at first sight appear incompati- 
ble with town life. There are the Saturnalia of Epsom 
Downs ; there are cther horse races of a milder character, 
where the thoroughbreds might almost be fancied to career 
over emeraldine velvet, and where tiny kid gloves, betted by 
bright-eyed patronesses of the turf, seem the most appropriate 
objects to wager on the Cup day. Pigeon-shooting, cricket- 
matches, boat-races, flower-shows, and the Sunday music of 
the Life Guards in the Zoological Gar@ens, where the 
monkeys look more bewitchingly ugly than on mere shilling- 
paying weekdays, and where the very giraffes and elephants 
assume a gala air in compliment to their invited guests, are 
not in strictness amusements of an urban sort. The rifle 
practice at the Wimbledon Camp, with the half-gipsified, 
half-military associations connected with a Volunteer week 
or two under canvas, is quite unlike anything to be witnessed 


for hospitality among European cities. Perhaps this ought to 
be so. The wealthiest of capitals should also be socially the 
most liberal; but whatever be the cause, the amount of party 
giving, and especially of dinner-party giving, during the Lon- 
don season is almost inconceivable. It should he remembered 
too, that a London party costs a great deal more, whether it 
be ball or dinner, than a French one; and infinitely more 
than any private entertainment in Germany or Italy. The 
French spend their money very fast, but they do not ruin 
themselves in feasting their many friends. They have the 
national knack, however, of producing a very fair effect at 
moéerate cost, and the size and arrangement of their saloons 
by far surpass what any, save a very few of our oldest and 
newest mansions, can boast. It is a pity that London houses 
have not the expansive qualities of that wonderful tent in 
the “ Arabian Nights,” the fairy pavilion that would lie in 
the palm of a lady’s hand, or shelter an army. 

It used to be an article of faith, so late as four or five lus 
tres since, that there was always an accredited belle of the 
season ; a young beauty to whom the Judgment of London, 
not Paris, decreed the golden apple for superior loveliness. 
It was also believed that, although to be “ brought out” in 
town was essential toa young lady’s matrimonial prospects, 
matches were never made except in the quiet of some coun- 
try house or watering-place, after the whirl was over. If 
such was formerly the case, at any rate, as the French 
savunt remarked of some delicate question of anatomy, we 
have “changed all that.” Some among the many sweet 
faces that grace a London drawing-room must outshine the 
others ; but the number of bewitching candidates is too great 
for an impartial choice, and we must pronounce that there 
are now not one but many Belles of the Season. And as 
with beauty, so with matches.. These alliances may, if we be- 
lieve our eyes and ears in preference to tradition, constantly 
also be warranted as town-made.— Belgravia. 





SPORTING. 


The Spring meeting at Jerome Park was brought to a sue- 
cessful close on Saturday last, although the racing was utterly 
unworthy of the brilliant and numerous assemblage that was 
gathered together on the occasion. The first race was a dash 
of a mile and a half for three year olds, in which Salina cut 
down a field of seven with ease, thus justifying the confidence 
of her backers, who laid 2 to 1 to 100 to 40 on her. The win- 
ner is a fine slashing filly, owned by General Buford, and 
is reported to have run the fastest mile on record, namely, in 
1:43, at Lexington, at the Spring meeting. There was noth- 
ing in the race to render the issue doubtful, although Fanchon 
ran a fair second, with Mr. Wither’s Miss Nelly close up. 
Salina, with a more careful preparation, will distinguish her- 
self in the best company before the season closes, and doubts 
are expressed whether she is not better than Nellie Gray, the 


wealth gave them, and equally ready to buy a pocket borough | winner of the Ladies’ Stake, in the same stable. Finesse gal- 
gene was not half so graceful, or the gold lace on his coat| for themselves or a noble heiress for their sons. A_ bold at-|loped away from Quintard, Gerald andj Sir Rufus in the Con- 
so well arranged, as those of the @andies about him. The |tempt was made to render money the Open, Sesame ! of those 


ladies had tribulations of their own, since their ringlets and 
their rouge, their patches and their fans, were all surpassed 
by the rouge and ringlets, the fans and patches, of the court 
dames and damsels; and even their new paduasoys of stiff 
Italian silk were cut after a fashion that seemed preposterous 
when the Duchess of Portsmouth or Mademoiselle Mancini 
went by. The main gratification of the two or three months 
spent in town would be the talking it over with admiring ac- 
quaintances of somewhat lower degree, when once safe back 
in their own parish. 

Even in Addison’s time, even in that of Johnson, the line 
between the Londoner and the countryman was too sharply 
traced to permit the rural magnate to make a second home in 
town. One great and inevitable change had lessened the 
latter’s opportunities of enjoyment. The court had altered 
its character. Under the Stuarts, as under the Tudors and 
Plantagenets, the sovereign had been the actual leader of 
polite society, at whose receptions any gentleman might pre- 


London drawing-rooms which had hitherto been free to rank 
and talent only, and to some extent the innovation was suc- 
cessful. It provoked, however, an obstinate reaction. The 
jealous manner in which the doors of Almack’s—doors at 
which half the then officers of the Guards knocked in vain, 
and which are said to have been shut against Sir Arthur 
Wellesley himself—were guarded, and the vexatious vigi- 
lance with which the stern ladyv-patronesses of the time were 
wont to sift the merits of candidates, were intended as a pro- 
test against the auripotent nabobs and mill-owners who came 
purse in hand to demand admission. 

Italian opera, in England as in France, certainly deserved 
to be classed among the acquired tastes of the nation. Coun- 
try gentlemen and ladies, the squires and the clergy, could 
not for a long time be brought to find pleasure in listening to 
the elaborate strains of foreign singers, couched in a lan- 
guage that they could not understand. The soft Tuscan 
tongue, so highly valued by Elizabeth and her learned court, 


solation Premium for beaten horses, and as she had an allow- 
ance of seven pounds for her double defeat, the odds of 2 to 1 
were laid on her. The three mile dash excited but little inte- 
rest, as Helmbold was bound to beat Catina and Aldebaran 
with ease, and the time, 654m., showed that it was merely a 
breeze for Mr. Babcock’s horse. Oysterman walked over for 
the Steeplechase, there being a disinclination on the part of 
owners to enter anything against him, as Mr. McDaniel’s 
horse always receives the most lenient treatment at the handi- 
capper’s hands. We doubt, even with such a steadier as the 
Colonel carried in the Grand National, namely, 178 pounds, if 
Oysterman could be beaten, so there is no probability, this 
season, of any exciting contests across country. An impromptu 
Steeplechase followed, for $300, offered, it is said, by an influ. 
| ential and liberal member of the club, but this we can scarcely 
| believe, in view of the immense public support tendered to the 
| management during the meeting. The entrees were Tammany, 
| Surprise, and General Tweed, the former being declared the 
winner. The next race was a match between Echo and 











g ann aaa enduring since the commencement of what our American | in close proximity to any other capital. And the same may 
ae? THE LONDON SEASON cousins style the Heated Term. be said of the Crystal Palace, the monstrous glasshouse that j 
nt fF . The old seasons of the eighteenth century differed from those | persists, like a dazzling Circe vitrified into shining crystal, in | 
AB’ One peculiarity of the London season is the time of year | of our own age in one important respect. There seem,so far| alluring Londoners of all ranks, from Foresters and Odd f 
Iq at which it takes place. In all continental countries, winter |as we can judge from contemporary evidence, to have been | Fellows to the most fastidious denizens of Mayfair and 
4 has been the invariable signal for a rush to the capital. In| many public amusements, with a comparative dearth of pri- | Belgravia. 

* France, this result was attained in part by a little ungentle| vate hospitality. The allusions to Ranelagh, to Hampstead London carries off, among other distinctions, the first prize 





. sent himself, with the certainty of a good-humored greeting | was neg!ected in the England of her successors, and as a/ Vitesse, with odds of 4 to 1 on the former, despite the diffe. 
: from king and queen, and perhaps with a prospect of royal|rule no one, except some dilettante noblenan who had loi- jrence of weight—eighteen pounds. The issne was never in 
he '® notice in the future. The first two Georges, however, stran- | tered away his idle years in Rome and Venice, could compre- | doubt, Echo winning in a canter. The last event on the card 
he gers to the national customs, and speaking English with difti-| hend Italian at all. Then, too, there existed a bitter preju- was a match between Climax and Echo, resulting in a walk 
culty, could not be expected to continue the cordial inter-| dice against these human nightingales from beyond the over for the former. This brought to a close the most suc- 
. course with their subjects which had been formerly habitual, | Alps; partly because they were musicians, and partly because | cessful meeting in the annals of the American Jockey Club, 
+ and hence court etiquette stiffened into a rigid ceremonial | they were from Italy, and that there was scanty respect then | and the result shows the growing popularity of this royal 
very different from the state of things which had formerly | entertained in sturdy England for the pliant, obsequious, un- pastime throughout the country. 
—- pe Ne other a 4 the — a was oe pee who crouched at the feet of half a score i 
no longer available as a place of resort for all who had anew | despots. Very gradually the highly-educated minority pre- =“ . 
me epigram or a new scandal to retail, London itself was be-| vailed; and after some ‘riotous scenes, and many cmsepeumn | SE EE ES 
‘a ® coming more familiar to those who were only occasional so- | complainings from the British paterfamilias of thc eighteenth | It 1s impossible to conceive a more brilliant scene than that 


journers in it. The very squires who had long been hailed 
by ring-droppers and cutpurses as an easy prey, and whose 
appearance in the Mall or in the Strand had provoked the 
gives of the rabble and the quiet sneer of the accomplished 
coxcomb, learned to dress and behave in accordance with 
; metropolitan canons of taste. The coftee-house was then to 
some extent what the club is now, and as conversation was 
1 an art then cultivated to high perfection, it is probable that 
| at the Cocoa Tree, or at the Wits’, a real treat of the intellec- | 


century, poor brow-beaten Opera obtained first toleration, | presented on ‘Thursday in the lower bay, on the ocexsion of 
and then enthusiastic applause. London is now the Paradise the annual regatta of the New York Yacht Club. The har- 
and El Dorado of warblers. The concertsinger, the pianiste,| bor was crowded with steamers and small craft of every des- 
the tenor newly caught amidst the crumbling decay of Lom- | cription, and_ the gayety and animation of the seene was in- 
bard cities, the prims donna just discovered beside the | describable. The vesseis which had been chartered for specta- 
Danube or tic ¢ instinetively towards London tors were mostly gathered off the third landing on Staten 
as the sunflower towards tue bri *-oo of radiant Phebus. Island, waiting for the contest to commence. The course was 
We hear enough when abroad of Wu artistic shortcomings | from the anchorage to the buoy on the Southwest Spit, pass- 
but there can be no question that we are the great encou. jing it to the west and south, and thence to the light ship, 
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rounding it to the northward and eastward, returning over the | chinery is constantly arriving from England, and a ona 
same course, passing to the east, going and returning, of all | number of officers of marines are to be transferred from the | 
the buoys on the west bank, viz: No. 13, No. 11, and No. 9, | Baltic fleet to the Black Sea. 
and to the westward of the inner flag boat off Vanderbilt's Narr = : 
Landing. The schooners were drawn up in a line between a) The International Society of Brussels has voted a protest) A Malta correspondent, writing on the 30th ult., says —* A 
stake boat and anchored west of the lower landing, about an | 2gainst the speech of M. Dumortier in the Belgian Chamber, | French man-of-war looked into Tunis a few days ago from 
eighth of a mile from shore, and another east of this a little. and solemnly acclaims the Commune of Paris, recognising | the coast of Algeria, and it is supposed she was in search of 
more than half a mile farther on. The sloops were anchored | that it has merited well of humanity, and that those who have Some Arab pirates believed to be connected with the insur- 
in afline south of them. Eighteen schooners and seven sloops fought for it have a right to the respect and sympathy of all | gents in providing them with arms. It is stated that for the 
were thus drawn up, and from the firing of the preparatory | hommes de coeur, want of muskets the Kabyles are using long sticks with 
gun at 11:35 until the starting gun, everybody was in great | scythes fastened to them as instruments of defence and offence. 
expectation. The Sunshine got under weigh first, followed by | Under such circumstances they cannot be expected to make 


injured. The attitude of the miners is such as to necessitate 
an extra police force being sent to the district. The engine- 
| men and firemen have also given notice. 


A serious accident has occurred on the Orleans railway at 


°F wf 











the Palmer, Magic, and Madeline, and of the sloops the Reet. | the Ablon station, near Corbeil, the train from Vendome | 
2° ’ ° 


less led. A great fault, however, was committed in sailing. 
The official announcement of the course to be sailed distinctly 
stated that it was to be from the anchorage to the buoy on the 


South-west Spit, and thence to the light-ship and return, but | 


most of the yachts were misled by a stake-boat which had 
been anchored to the west of the spit buoy—No. 10—so that 
by turning it, instead of the spit buoy, they failed to sail over 
the prescribed course, and therefore will probably have to be 
ruled out of the race. Where so many prizes depended upon 
the issue of a single race, it is particularly unfortunate that 
there should be any misunderstanding as to the course, but 
the judges must either award the cups to the yachts which 
turned the spit buoy, as directed, or else, which would per- 
haps be more satisfactory, they must order the races sailed 
over again. Although the yachts which turned the stake-boat, 
instead of the buoy, might very justly on that account be de- 
clared out of the race for the Club prizes, it is hardly desira- 
ble that a challenge cup should go to the third or fourth boat 
in, because its predecessors made a very natural mistake in 
turning a stake-boat which had been carelessly placed a little 
distance from, instead of at the buoy. These matters, how- 
ever, must be decided by the judges. 

After rounding the buoy the fleet stood off to sea on the 
starboar | tack, holding nearly tne same relative positions in 
which they rounded the buoy, except that the Coming, by 
making a stretch to the southward, got more in the strength 
of the tide and gained some advantage, thereby enabiing her 
to round the light-ship ahead of the fleet at 3:4.45, the Peer- 
less, 3:7.55; Palmer, 3:7.55; Gracie, 3:8.00; Addie, 3:9.55; 
Tidal Wave, 3:10; Vixen, 3:10.30; Magic, 3:12.40; Wanderer, 
3:14.10; Kaiser William, 3:14.25; Columbia, 3:14.35; Idler, 
3:15.05: Madeleine, 3:15.55; Dauntless, 3:15.55; Fleetwing, 
3:17.10; Haleyon, 3:18.05; Era, 3:20.45; Tarolinta, 3:22.30; 
Alice, 3:23.30; Rambler, 3:23.50; Sappho, 3:28, and the 
Alarm and Foam not timed. As will be seen by the above fig- 
ures the turning of the fleet was very close. As the Madeline 
was approaching the light-ship on the port tack the Dauntless 
came up on the opposite tack and attempted t» go in stays 
under the stern of the light-ship, and between her and the 
Madeline. She did not come round quick enough, however, 
and run into the Madeline, carrying away her main rigging 
and fore-topmast and tearing a large hole in her foresail. 

In coming back each vessel tried her best to outsail her 
competitor. There was a light wind, and all sail was put on, 
making a magnificent show. ‘The Tidal wave showed herself 
a flyer indeed; coming up with and passing all those ahead of 
her, she took the lead and kept it all the way home. The 
Dauntless and Sappho were nowhere in this run, as there was 
not wind enough for them, and they dropped more and more 
behind. ‘The new yacht Wanderer sailed well, and was among 
the first to reach the Hook. The ran home was uninterest- 
ing; a strong ebb tide and but little wind, and the progress 
was slow. ‘Ihe yachts arrived home in the following order: 
Tidal Wave, 6:0.19; Columbia, 6:1.52; Palmer, 6:27.42; Ad 
die, 6:27.55; Mugie, 6:28.21; Idler, 6:30.26 ; Peerless, 6:31.26 ; 
Kaiser William, 6:33.55; Wanderer, 6:35.43; Vixen, 6:36.54 ; 
Alice, 6:43.17; Gracie, 6:43.46 ; Coming, 6:49.28 ; Eva, 6:52.7. 
Passed the wrong side of the boat: Haleyon, 6:51.41; Daunt- 
less, 7:3.10; Rambler, 7:3.10; Fleetwing, 7:5.39; Sappho, 
7:6.52; Tarolinta, 7:9.6; Madeline, 7:33.23; Alarm, 7:47. 


Thejudges id not render any decision on Thursday night, so , 


that the winners of the prizes are not yet named. Should all 
those who did not round the Spit buoy be ruled out the Idler 
wins all the schooner prizes, and the Coming takes the sub- 
scription cup for sloops; but if all the yachts are adjudged to 
have made the race, then the Tidal Wave takes all three of 
the schooner prizes and the Addie all of the sloop prizes. It 
is, however, wore than probable that the race will be sailed 
over again. 
eee eee 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Nearly all the missing pieces of the Column Vendome 
have been recovered. Itis thought the Column can be ex- 
actly restored. 


The Figaro proposes that, in order to provide for the re- 
storation of Paris, the gaming-houses and public lotteries 
shall be re-established, which will attract strangers and bring 
back trade. 

An article in the #gure on the ruin caused in Paris by the 
civil war, estimates the amount incurred by the destruction of 
houses and property at 500 iillions of trancs, exclusive of 
securities, valuables, and objects of art and furniture burnt, 
which it estimates at another 300 millions. 


Mr. Childers, M.P., is still at Nice. The health of the right 
hon. gentleman is improving. 

The Liverté alleges that the Prussian Prefect of Strasburg 
has been seriously wounded, his would-be assassin firing two 
shots at him with a revolver. 


The Imperial Government has introduced a measure to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the superior tribunal of commerce of 
Leipzic to Alsace and Lorraine. 


By an order in the Gazette, permission is granted to the Hon. 
Charles Hobart, an admiral in the Turkish service, to wear 
the insignia of the Medjidie conferred upon him by the 
Sultan. 


An Industrial Exhibition will be held next yearat Moscow 
in honor of the 200th anniversary of Peter the Great. The 
boat of the great Emperor, which is stiil kept in a good state 
of preservation at St. Petersburg, will be shown in the naval 
department. 


The Marquis of Hartington has presented a handsome sil- 
ver paten to the English church at Wiesbaden, which was 
robbed lately of its communal plate. The Crown Princess of 
Prussia (the Princess Royal) has also presented a beautiful 
communion service of silver plate. 


The Moscow Gazette reports that great activity is shown in 
the harbor and ship-building yards of Nicolaietf New ma- 


| coming into violent collision with the train from Corbeil. 
| Several of the waggons were completely destroyed, four wo- 
|men were killed, and more than 50 persons injured. 

| A foreign correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says that 
| Henri Rochefort has now become a marquis, in consequence 
of the death of his father, who has just departed this life, at 
the advanced age of 81 yesrs. He is said to have been a Le- 
gitimist, and to have died iu absolute want. More than 40 
years ago he married a well-known pastrycook woman la mere 
Morel, by whom he had the present marquis and two daugh- 
ters. 


The Chamber of Agricultural Journal remarks that the 
trade in preserved meat from the Antipodes has rapidly as- 
sumed proportions of great magnitude. The first satisfactory 
shipments were made in 1866, but the value of the whole 
amount sent in that year was only £321. From that time the 
increase has been extraordinary. The total was £18,820 in 
1867, £45,746 in 1868, and £80,385 in 1869, while it is believed 
in 1870 to have been more than £200,000. About three- 
fourths of the shipments consist of mutton, the remainder is of 
beet. 





The 9-pounder Krupp steel gun, as used by the Prussian 
| Horse artillery in the late war, presented to the English Govern- 
ment by the Emperor of Germany in exchange for a bronze 
| muzzle loading field gun, has at length arrived in England, 
and on Tuesday morning was landed at the Royal Arsenal, 
| Woolwich. The gun, which greatly resembles the new 16- 
pounder field gun, weighs over 14ewt. With the equipment 
and stores received it weighs about three tons. The gun and 
equipment, which will be devoted to experimental purposes, 
are for the present taken in charge by the Military Store de- 
partment. 


A melancholy catastrophe occurred on Saturday, at the 
Pentland Skerries. As the schooner Good Design, of Wick, 
was proceeding on her voyage to Stornoway she was over- 
taken by the tide, and as she was in danger of being driven 
on the Skerries, the crew, six in number, took to their boat, 
which was swamped. One man was saved by the bravery of 
a lighthouse-keeper, who swam out to him and brought him 
ashore in a very exhausted state. All the rest were drowned. 
The vessel drifted into the Firth, and was boarded by a crew 
of Orkney fishermen, who took her into Wick-bay in safety. 
All the crew, with one exception, belonged to Wick. 


At Darlington, the Rev. J. H. Gordon has been fined £1 
for refusing to have his child vaccinated. He refused to pay, 
and said he would prefer the alternative of one month’s im- 
prisonment. 


The Rev. Thomas L. Harris, founder of “ the Brotherhood 
of the New Life,” at Brocton, on Lake Erie, has gone to Eng- 
land on a recruiting mission, accompanied by Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant. 


Count Moltke, it is understood, will visit England in order 
to be present at the grand military gathering which is to take 
place on the Berkshire Downs next September. 





An elephant brought home by the Duke of Edinburgh, in 
the Galatea, showed its dislike to railway travelling, June 
| 3rd, by k illing one of its keepers. The animal was being 
conveyed to London, when it became restive, and in a strug- 
| gle to prevent its breaking out of a horse-box on the South 
Devon line, it crushed the life out of the unfortunate man by 
kneeling upon him. 





As some men were excavating a few days ago in Main 
Street, Dingle, they dug up a fine flag with some carvings on 
the face of it, supposed to be intended to represent the 
escutcheon of the once famous and illustrious family of the 
Earls of Desmond. It was found quite close to where one 
of their castles or strongholds once stood. 


Mr. Arthur Clarke, who for more than sixty years repre- 
sented Messrs. Hansard, the printers, at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, died last week after «a few days’ illness. Mr. Clarke 
was in the lobby of the old House when Bellingham shot Mr. 
Spencer Perceval. 


On Friday and Saturday, the 2nd and 38rd, snow fell in 
North Yorkshire, and on Friday some of the high moor hills 
were quite white. Fruit has been much injured by the 
weather. 


Boulton and Park have withdrawn the plea of Not Guilty 
with respect to the remaining indictment, charging them 
with an offence against public morality by appearing in 
women’s clothes. As they have entered into recognizances 
to be of good behavior for two years, it is probable that the 
last has now been heard of this case. 


The London correspondent of the Scotsman says that the 
Speaker of the House of Commons is anxious to retire, and 
that Mr. Cardwell is likely to succeed him. 


Thursday, the 24th inst., has been appointed by the Bishop 
of London for the consecration of the Smithfield Martyrs’ 
Memorial Church, St. John street, Clerkenwell. 


Portions of the Lrish Census returns are beginning to be 
published. Itis believed that the total population will be 
little above 5,000,000. While extensive depopulation has 
taken place in other parts of the country, several towns in 
Ulster show a considerable increase. The population of Bel- 
fast on the 2d of April was 174,394. One hundred years ago 
Belfast was the eighth town in rank in Ireland. The popu- 
lation has steadily increased since then at the rate of about a 
third more each decade. Since 1861, however, it has been 
augmented 50 per cent. 


Nearly 20,000 colliers have struck work in South Wales, in 
consequence of the refusal of the masters to make an ad- 
vance of 5 per cent. in wages. The men on strike are prin- 
cipally the sea-coal colliers from the Ferndale and other dis- 
tricts of the Rhondda, and also a considerable number from 
the Aberdare Valley. Large meetings are held daily, and on 
Monday, the 5th inst., four colliers who had been taken into 
custody were forcibly rescued, and a policeman was seriously 











a prolonged resistance if reinforcements are sent from France. 
Persons who know Algeria say that the Kabyles have been 


| forced into revolt by predatory tribes outside the frontier, in 


consequence of the withdrawal of that French protection 
they enjoyed previous to the Franco-Prussian war.” 


Peré Hyacinthe has addressed a letter, dated the 29th ult., 
from Rome to the Gaulois, in which he acknowledges the 
sympathy expressed by the Italian Government for France, 
and desires that the ties uniting France and Italy should be 
drawn closer. He also advises a union of the Latin races in 
view of the menacing preponderance of the Germanic and 
Slave races. Father Hyacinthe sees in the acts of the Com- 
mune the fearful results of the negation of God by the peo- 
ple. The Commune has been the demonstration of social 
atheism, and he cites the words of Mr. Gladstone, that “ the 
nineteenth century is the age of the working men.” The 
Second Empire was much occupied with the social question, 
but too much in the spirit of the Roman Cesars; whereas it 
ought to have sought to solve the question by the dissemina- 
tion of popular education, and by the abolition of the pro- 
longed celibacy of the soldiers, and the legal prostitution of 
women. The Church has also failed in its mission, and had 
been preoccupied with dogmatic questions, forgetting its true 
mission of giving counsel and instruction. In view of Paris 
in ashes, Father Hyacinthe says :-—* It is the work of a peo- 
ple who have no God ; it is the work of those who say it is 
impossible to believe in him or to love Him.” 


A dreadful tragedy was committed last week at Lisieux, 
Rue de Caen, a husband having murdered his wife, and then 
committed suicide. The name of the murderer was Mulet, 
amaker of wooden shoes. It appears that he was addicted 
to drinking, and the consequence was frequent quarrelling 
with his wife, whom he often ill-treated to such an extent 
that she frequently left the house fordays together to esca 
his brutality. On Thursday morning, about three o'clock, 
the neighbors heard the wife cry “Help! he is killing me.” 
They were so accustomed to quarrels and disturbances be- 
tween the unhappy couple that they paid no heed to the 
cries. As the shop was not opened up to the afternoon, how- 
ever, they became alarmed, and informed the police, who en- 
tered the house, and on gaining access to the bedroom on the 
first floor, found the wife stretched out at full length on the 
bed, lying ina pool of blood, her body covered wijh gashes 
from sabre cuts, the left arm and the upper part of the body 
being fearfully hacked. The body of Mulet was hanging 
from a beam in the same room, quite dead. From the fact 
of his clothes having been washed in places, apparently for 
the purpose of removing blood stains, and his having on a 
change of linen, it is supposed that he had intended to es- 
cape, but had afterwards changed his mind, and avoided pun- 
ishment by committing suicid . 


A Gitt that will be Appreciated —The Pope has sent 60,000 
frances for the relief of Paris, and several,chests of—Pro- 
visions ? No. Sacred objects for the churches.--——Belgium 
to the author of “ Les Misérables.”—Victor—You go. 
Whitsuntide at the Zoological Gardens (Tuesday Morning.)— 
The Elephant: Hulloa, Bruin, how pale you look ! One would 
think you’d changed beads with the Polar bear !—Bruin : 
Yes, it’s the buns! There were 31,457 people here yesterday, 
They gave me $1,457 buns. You look rather bloated, and red 
about the nose. Buns, | suppose ?—The Elephant: Yes. And 

inger-beer, too, I’m sorry to say. One can’t refuse-—The 
Jstrich: Ah! I could manage bunsand ginger-beer. It’s the 
ginger-beer bottles, and brown paper and rusty nails they give 
one. As for ‘you, my dear (to the girafle), you look more 
spotty than ever.—The Giratfe: Ugh !——-—Mrs. Ramsbot- 
ham, Jun., being asked what tenets the sect of the “Jump- 
ers” held, replied that she had always heard that the Jump- 
ers’ movement was entirely due to Galvinism.———Practical 
Experience.—Foreigners who visit our shores, and are the 
prey of boatmen, porters, cabmen, and other extortionists, at 
once understand what is meant by our Income-tax.— Punch. 





When cannot a oper Stand Upright?—Wheu he’s in- 
knee-briated. —A Clever Hunter.—One that can clear its 
expenses.__-_—-A_ Miss-steak.—Augustus Blowhard, Esq.: I 
say, aw, Charles! “ There is nothing like leather)’ seems to 
be your cook’s theory.—Obsequious Waiter: Steak, sir? 
Tough, sir? Nothing like leather, I ’ope, sir. Except “ calf,” 
sir! {| Blowhard is mollified. Steak isn’t | —Fun. 


Things worth Knowing.—How to keep out of debt.— 


Don’t get into it.———How to save your coals.—Burn no- 
thing but wood.———How to prevent your chimneys smok- 
ing.—Brick up your fire-places.———How to prevent your 





wife scolding you.—Don’t aay How to prevent chil- 
blains on the feet.—Get your legs amputated at the knees. 
Ilow to prevent bad dreams.—Don’t,go to sleep.— 
Knight Errant. 





A Toast.—Here’s to the Three Ages: Eng-age, Marri-age, 
and Dot-age.—— —From H. F.—Voices of the night: Babies. 
~—-—How much cloth is required to make a spirit-wrapper? 
-—— —Not a Miss.—A pretty widow.————Brothers in Law. 
—The judges.————Rapid Daneniapiien. Bolting one’s food, 
— Fun. 


EPIGRAM. 


When placed within a niche, one sees 
The imperfections of our statues less: 

Last week has proved how some of our M. P.’s 
Are preferable far—in a recess / 


The prettiest example of the Aopbine.—The columdine. 
———When does a man possess more landed property than 
he cares about ’—When he bas an acher in his mouth. 
The Right Man in the Right Place-—The Lord Mayor at the 
Horse Show.—Horwet. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
In 1870 Mre. W. made, with her Wheeler and Wilson machine, 2,256 








vests, besides doing her family sewing for six'persons. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & Co., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BALTON & ALLEN. 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
22 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 
MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





SOMUN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


—__—_—__»- a 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACT, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & 
Fos TER, 
10 WALL STREET. 


PUNCAN, SELERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & OO. FE. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. CC. KAUPMEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Srreet, Fripay P, M., June 23, 1871. 


The long and severe struggle in Wall Street 
culminated on Wednesday in one of those 
panics in which from time to time are en- 
gulphed the fortunes of thousands. The 
spring advance on the Stock Exchange had 
encouraged the speculators fora rise to re- 
double their efforts to retain the advantage 
gained, and for this reason pools were formed 
in two prominent speculative stocks, Rock 
Island and Lake Shore, in order to influence 
the remainder of the market. These pools 
were under the direction of experienced and 
wealthy operators, but the transactions in 
Rock Island were on such a scale 6f magni- 
tude as to inspire great mistrust among the 
more conservative members of the Street. 
The preliminary measures were taken with 
great skill, and on Wednesday the combina- 
tion had purchased more than the entire capi- 
tal stock of the company, amounting to 170,- 
00 shares. The price had been run up to 
above 130,and had the conspirators acted 
squarely together, there is no doubt but that 
we should have witnessed a repetition of the 
Harlem and Prairie du Chien corners. But 
while some of the partners were raising the 
editice with such boldness, others were un- 
dermining the basis, and when once the signs 
of treachery became apparent, the bubble 
collapsed, entailing wide-spread ruin through- 
out the Street. On the one side it is main- 
tained that the head of the clique bought 
60,000 shares on his own account, which he 
was unable to carry, and on the other side it 
is rumored that some of the pool were 
large sellersof the stock at the highest prices. 
The result was disastrous. Contracts were 
repudiated, aud blocks of the stock were sold 
under the rule, depressing the rates from 130 
to 110 in a few minutes. Asevery one in the 
street had dealt largely in the stock, it was 
impossible to estimate calmly the position, 
and as failure after failure was announced, 
at one time it was feared that we should have 
a repetition of the disasters of Black Friday. 
Fortunately the stock was one of intrinsic 
value, and when the price reached 110, the 
shares were bought up as an investment, and 
with this outside support, the bulls were so 
far emboldened as to make a rally, which re- 
sulted ina reaction of two to three points. 
During the intense excitement of the day 
the remainder of the list was pretty well 
sustained, but on Thursday a sharp and per- 


sistent attack was renewed on the market, ) mov 
which resulied ina further decline of twojof the Bank of British North America Was | the ascendant; while the feature in Cable) 


confidence, but the bull campaign is at an 
end, as the market is so upset by the recent 
collapse, that it will take time to extricate 
the operators from the intricate transactions 
in which the failure of Mr. Woodward and 
upwards of twenty firms has involved the en- 
tire Street. 

The money market, under the influence of 
the disordered state of affairs on the Stock 
Exchange, has exhibited more strength, but 
with the calling up of more margin on stock 
securities, the advance is likely to be of a 
temporary character. The rates are between 
4and 5 per cent., but on government col- 
laterals there is scarcely any change since our 
last report. Discounts are more sought after, 
and prime mercantile paper stands at un- 
changed rates. Gold remainssteady between 
112l¢ and 11214, and speculation has been 
of a very limited characier during the week. 
Foreign exchange is quiet but strong, on the 
basis of 110144 and 1103, for 60 days, and 
11094 and 1107% for short sight. 

The following are the latest quotations in 
Governments : 


June 16. June 23. 
U. S. 6's, 1881, epn....... NWj@nNih 117'4@ 11774 
I. S. 5-20's, 1862, cpn.... 112 @I2% 1125, @ 112% 
U. S. 5-20°s, 1864, cpn.... 112 @1124 1124 @112>, 
U. S. 5-20's, 1865, cpn.... 112 @1124% 112." @ 1125, 
U. 8. 5 20's, 1865, new cpn 1144%@11445 = 1144; @ 1147, 
U.S. 5 20’s, 1867, cpn.... 1143,@114'¢ 1147,@115 
U. S. 5-20's, 1868, cpn.... 1144,@1145, 1145 @115\ 
U. 8. 10-405, ex-cpn...... 110 @ 1104, 1102,@1105, 
U.S. Currency 6'8........ 1154¢@11544 115 @1154, 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 
June 16. 


American Gold........... 124@ — 
a Lack. & Western....108 (1054 


June 23. 


—- @— 
106 (1064, 






ea ria eae 9X@ — 28 ® 24 
Kens ivenes - > — —- @— 
SIRE Een Zaina ae fl ~ 126 6001274 
ovo KM q = a) (nde 
: ligcantis ay 112%.@ — 
Michigan Central 125 @126 125456@ - 
N. Y. Central and H..... WY — W@ - 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip... 925,@ 927, 23,4 — 
Northwestern........... TI74@ — W4,@ — 
Northwestern fw -.e- 915@ — 89 @ 
Ohio and Mississippi... 46%5@ - MG Mb 
Pacific Mail.............. 48%@ 43% 41 @ 41 
DE. icacens 119 4ya@ys 184m — 
Rock Island .. 1214@121% 1123,@ — 
Reading. ... ..... WT @ility 1167,@117 
2 SRR 614@ HOG, 60% 
St. Paul preferred... ROG, 805, 9 @ Wy 
Union Pacific........ 307,@ — 305. - 
Wabash and W.......... 614@ 614 HL 60%, 
Western Union. ........ 58 _ 587,.@ - 


Adams Express ‘ 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 4 @ My bo @ H4¢ 
U. 8S. Express............ 5)¢@ 5575 DAe@ O54, 
Welle, Fargo............. 48 @ 48% 4 @ 48 
Southern State Bonds are quoted as fol- 
lows: 


8016@ 81 


June 16. June 3. 

Tenn Sixes, ex-cou.._.. RO W26 RY 2% 
Tenn Sixes, new. ...... 3B @ Bs 2 @ 2% 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou.. 67 @ 684 - @ 6s 
Virginia Sixes, new.... 73 @ TB T24Q@ 73's 
N Carolina Sixes, ex-cou 484,@ 48% WT @ Ae 
N Carolina Sixes, new.. ee 3 28 WhO WW, 
N Carolina Sixes, Sp Tax 20 204, 20%.@ Ww, 





Missouri Sixes.......... % @& 6% WH 965, 
Miss Sixes, H. & St. Jos % @ — — @ Wig 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou. 70 @ 72 ” @ @B 
Louisiana Sixes, new... _ WwW @ 
Alabama Higpts PREFS 102 @ 108% — @ — 
S$ Carolina Sixes, old.. ao 


= - @ 

Do new, Jan & July... axe 63 62,.@ ty 
Messrs. George Opdyke & Co. announce 
that they will pay the coupons of the New 
York and Oswego Midland Railroad seven 
percent. Gold Bonds, due July 1, 1871, on 
and after that date. The books of the Re- 
gistered Bonds will be closed on the 25th 
inst. and reopened July 1. 

The coupons of the Rondout and Oswego 
first mortgage seven per cent. gold bonds, due 
first of July next, will be paid at the office of 
Messrs. Edward Haight and Co., financial 
agents, No. 9 Wall Street, on and after that 
date, in gold, free of government tax. 


The directors of the Hamilton Fire In- 
surance Company have declared a regular 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., also 
an extra dividend of tive per cent., both free 
of government tax, out of the earnings of the 
last six months, payable on and after the first 
of July next. 


The Transfer Books for the transfer of 
Registered Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad will be closed on Wednesday, June 
14, and reopened on Saturday, June i. Pay- 
ment of interest on Registered Bonds will be 
made by mailing from the office, 120 Broad- 
way, on the first day of July to the address of 
each bondholder of record, at the closing of 
the books, a check to his or her order for 
dividend due, free of tax, and payable in 
gold coin. Coupons due July 1 will be paid 
on presentation on and after that date at the 
office of Jay Cooke and Co., New York. 


The First Mortgage Bonds of the St. Jo- 
seph and Denver City Railroad Company are 
very favorably viewed by investors both here 
and in Europe. The interest, 8 per cent. in 
gold, is payable in New York, London, or 
Frankfort on the Main. The price is 10015 
and 1005, and accrued interest, with but few 
of these securities oftering. 


The interest due July 1, 1871, on the bonds 
of the Alabama and Chattanooga Railroad 
Company, indorsed by the State of Georgia, 
| will be paid by the State on after that date 
on the surrender of the coupons at the Bank- 
|ing House of Henry Clews and Co., 32 Wall 
Street. 











The annual general meeting of proprietors 





ie 


present there is an appearance of a return of | 


and three per cent. on both Lake Shore and held on the 6th instant,in London. The re- 
Rock Island, and a general depression of | port stated that the directors were enabled to 
values in almost all speculative securities. At declare a dividend at the rate ef 6 per cent. 


| per annum, with a bonus of 114 per cent., 


amounting together to 45s. per share, paya- 
dle, free of income-tax, on the 5th of July 
next. The Chairman, Mr. Fredrick Lubbock, 
moved the adoption of the report and state- 
ment of accounts, observing that the latter 
showed a material increase upon that of the 
previous year. There was, in fact, an increase 
| of 6O per cent. in the circulation, and 30 per 
cent. in deposits, and it might be asked how 
it was that the net profits were only £76,000 
odd as compared with £71,000 last year; but 
the explanation was contained in the simple 
statement that the accounts were made up to 
the 31st December last, and the increase of 
business did not occur till the end of the year, 
and the proportionate increase of profits could 
aot, therefore, accrue till the succeeding or 
current year. The new general manager, Mr. 
McNab, had so far, after a year’s term of 
office, displayed all the ability and energy the 
court of directors was led to expect of him. 
Two small agencies had been formed at Paris 
and Arnprior, and it was expected they would 
be of considerable advantage to the branches 
to which they were attached. Business gene- 
rally in Canada had been very good, but ow- 
ing to the drought in California, there had 
been some falling off, owing to its interference 
with the cereal crop produce. Every care 
had been taken to have any new business sub- 
mitted to the board, and they were in almost 
daily communication with their general man- 
ager by telegraph, but’ there was a certain 
amount of responsibility that every one con- 
nected with the bank was compelled to under- 
take. No doubt great losses had been made, 
but he was informed by those who were con- 
nected with the bank before he had anything 
to do with it that the losses were not made 
by large accounts, but by a great number of 
small customers. The season for trade had 
yet scarcely commenced, but he thought there 
was every evidence of a very satisfactory 
statement for their next meeting. The report 
Wes unanimously adopted. 


The Import entries of Foreign Merchan- 
dise continue on a liberal scale, and the New 
York market is now taking a larger amount 
than last summer by at least 1245 per cent. 
The Treasury is receiving more Customs on 
the present reduced Tariff, averaging 40 and 
41 per cent., than last season on the Tarift 
averaging 45 and 46 per cent. But owing to 
the heavy exports of Gold and Silver in July 
and August last, and through the spring 
months of this year, our Foreign Trade bal- 
ances have not been increased, and up to 
March 31, the close of the Third Quarter, the 
Fiscal returns show a moderate ditlerence in 


or not, was thus early adopted as a German- 
American enterprise. 


felt at the default in interest, and the reputed 
embarrassment in the finances of the road. 


instance will pot seriously affect other Ameri 
one to be pleasantly contemplated.-— 77mes. 


A company has been formed at Berlin un- 
the title of the German Union Telegraph 


concession granted by the Imperial German 
government, and with the concurrence of the 
English Post Office Telegraph Department. 
A cable with four conductors is now being 
manufactured by the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company, and will be laid 
this summer between Lowestoft and Emden. 


The Bullionist, of the 10th, says of the 
London money market : 

The markets for Public Securities have 
shown heavy symptoms throughout the 
whole of the week, and in almost every class 
of bonds and shares a decline is noticeable. 
The inactivity occasioned by the absence of 
dealers through the Ascot meeting has in- 
fluenced sales, while, at the same time, the 
unseasonable weather and the expected dis- 
turbance in the money market by the new 
French loan, with reports of others to fol- 
low on a minor scale, have also tended to de- 
press the Funds and Foreign Securities. 
English Railway shares have given way to 
the greatest extent, but their traffic returns, 
although standing at an important increase, 
were not as good as anticipated. At the 
same time it was stated that the reported ar- 
rangement with the Metropolitan and Metro- 
politan District Companies had fallen through. 





| 


| 


} most inanimate, and Hlinois and Erie shares 
| have been subject to some thuctuation. Tele- 
graph shares, after being good by purchases 
concluded on behalf of the parties who have 
just introduced the Cable Trust, have shown 
rather reactionary symptoms. Anglo-Medi- 
terranean have alone continued to move in 


j 


Works shares is the fall which ensued in 
India Rubber on the fire at the company’s 
premises, but they are not now at the lowest 
price. Consols for money have declined 1 
to 9114 to 9153, ex div, ditto for the account 
3-16 to 91 9-16, 91 11-16, ex div. 

American Government Securities have been 
devoid of any feature. Eric shares have been 
bought on American account in response to 
higher quotations at New York. United 
States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds have gone up 
Ly, ditto 1867 issue, 1, but ditto 10-40 Bonds 
show a reduction of °¢. In Railways, At- 
lantic and Great Western Railway Consoli- 
dated Bonds for Bischoftsheim’s Certificates 
have gone back 1{, ditto Reorganisation stock 
1, but ditto Pennsylvania Bonds have ad- 
vanced 1, Erie shares have improved 1, II- 
linois and St. Louis Bridge 1s, Pennsylvania 
General Mortgage Bonds 1%, but Mlinois 
Central shares have declined 14, and Virginia 
Six per cent. Bonds 14. The latest prices 
are annexed:—United States Six per cent. 
5-20 Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 9045 to JO, ; ditto 
1865 issue, 9015 to 90°;; ditto 1867 issue, 
9214 to92°,; ditto Five per cent. 10-40 Bonds, 
ex ds. 6d. at 881; to 881, ; Atlantic and Great 
Western 8 per cent. Debentures for Bischott- 
sheim’s Certificates, 4614 to 465; ; ditto Con- 
solidated Bonds Seven percent. for ditto, 
42 to 4214; ditto, Pennsylvania, &e, Seven 
per cent. Ist Mort. Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 85 
to 87; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 
10 to 1015; Erie Shares, ex 4s. 6d., 251{ to 
2515; ditto Six per cent. Convertible Bonds, 
64 to 66; Illinois Central Shares, $100 paid 
ex 4s. 6d., 10914 to 1098; ; Illinois and St. 
Louis Bridge, Ist Mort., 90 to 91; Louisiana 
Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 56 to 58; Massa- 
chusetts Five per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 
93 to 94; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds, 93 to $4; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven percent. Bonds, 1897, 80 
to 82; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six per 
cent. Bonds, 1910, 951, to 94; Virginia Six 
per cent. Bonds, ex 4s. 6d., 5515 to 56! 5. 

Commerce PLeENTY—Suips None.—To 
ascertain the vast sums of money our mer- 
chants are annuatly deprived of, through the 
operation of our onerous navigation laws, it 
is only necessary to glance at the exhibit of 
the foreign commerce of New York for the 
eleven months ending May 31) During that 
period no less than $518483,084 worth of 
merchandise arrived here, which is said to be 
the largest aggregate ever reached in the 
same space of time. This is gratifying as an 
evidence of the large and increasing com- 
merce of our port; it shows that New York 
holds a strong position in the tront rank of 
great commercial ¢j/repots, and that it is the 
receiving point of two-thirds of the foreign 
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Company, to carry out the provisions of a) merce, and if our 


American Government Securities have ruled | 





merchandise landed in the United States. 


favor of the United States since July 1, 1871. | These facts eflectually dispose of the cry of 


the “decline of American commerce.” But, 


It is stated that the August Interest on the | unfortunately, owing to the adoption of a 
First Mortgage Bonds of the Rockford, Rock | narrow maritime policy by the unwise ad- 
Island and St. Louis will xef be paid. This | visers in our national councils, a very large 
conclusion is understood in Frankfort, where | part of the profits of our commercial enter- 
the Bonds have fallen to fifty cents on the dol- | prise goes into the pockets of foreigners. It 
lar. Nearly the entire Mortgage of $9,000,000 | supports magniticent lines of steamers, and is 
is held in Germany and Holland. The Bonds | making fortunes for British and other for- 
were so placed, and at pretty round figures, | eign capitalists, while the number of our ship- 
several years ago without any general in-| owners is constantly decreasing. 
dorsement of the credit of the concern from | true that the darkest hour is just before day- 
the United States. The road, whether needed | break, that period in our commercial history 


It it be 


has arrived. The eyes of our people are at 


The success of the ne- | last being opened. They are rudely awakened 
gotiation at Frankfort created much more to a sense of the foolishness of a poliey which 
surprise on this side at the time than is now | cuts off the nose to spite the face. 


They see 
that “protection” to the American ship- 
builder has resulted only in increasing the 


The hope is indulged that the trouble in this| fleets of foreign ships, without adding a 


single keel to American shipping, and in «i- 


ean Railways abroad, but the incident is not | verting millions of money into the coflers of 


foreign merchants that a common sense course 
of action would have turned into the proper 
channel at home. We want American owned 
ships with which to carry on our large com 
shipbuilders, owing to ad- 
verse circumstances, cannot furnish them, we 
must get them elsewhere, as do the French, 
Germans, and other maritime nations. ‘The 
days for magnificent subsidies, to enrich the 
few at the expense of the many, have gone 
by; and it would be well fer prospective 
legislators to awaken toa realizing sense of 
the fact, and make a note of it —Com. Ade. 
TANNER & CO. 
BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD, AND 
EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND GOLD 
EXCHANGES, 
INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits SursEcT 
ro CHECK AT SIGHT. 

Buy and Sell, at current market rates, the 
FIRST MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH 
AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD C0. 





| Interest payable August and February, in 
|New York, London, or Frankfort-on-the- 
| Main, free of U.S. Taxes. Present market 
quotations 985,¢.@99c. and interest. 
TANNER & CO., 
No. 1i Waun St. 
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GENERAL QUOTATIONS “OF STOCKS AND BONDS, ‘OCEAN § STEAMSHII SHIPS .|CHOICE AND PROFITABLE. 
‘i PER CENT. BONDS A'T 75, 
CORRECTED BY CUNARD LINE. 8 and interest 10 Per Cent 
The British and N. A. R.M. Steamships, | Po. 81%, and interest payable im wae ty 
J h Pp H | For Sale by FITCH & EL LIS, Pine Strect 
onn ondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. | Between New York and Liverpool. | SOR ee: cen sors ay 
is atic iaaineet | 4 
iBe — | % Calling at Cork Harbor. | A.C. KA U FF M AN, 
STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. | s <8 AND SECU | Bia. | sk . SANKER AD SROKER, 
— . | vee ae See Bid. Ask. | Ever, Wednesday and every Thursday. ae 2 ee 
“ | en, ; y Charleston, S.C. 
U.S. Obligations. j | Railroad Bonds. | | Tv tes of Passage. | Southern Sccurities of every description, viz.: Un 


current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks 
| Mich. new 1st mort. 8s, ’R2 | . . . KS, 
































































































































~ ..-. || Mich. new 1st mort. &s, "2......... ee pio By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. | Bonds and Coupons bought pe sold on commission 
a -° \! Mich. =. &N . he is 8 oe Eye. | 10035 | First Cabin, $130 00in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. | Orders osetia ane a gt + * i Pric = 
PF saa a oe Pret Cabi 4 - . urrent issucd w yan xchanged regularly with 
ss | 117% | Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st mort. 8s... 103 | First Cabin to Paris. . -+ss+++ $145 00, Gold. | Banking Houses. i at 
U6. 65.5 Phy oc ea ema fe 4 110% +) do 2d mort. { 8s By the Thursday Steamers. eB Collections receive eancci ; 
. B. OF US iw COU palma teed . x | 7 : F ue us? e Peecith CAM 
ciesieaies. pong . -* 2 | yn py oy — wécoaseefl ‘gums “a: | First Cabin. ...$8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. _ a ne ti € shit tes 
* ; “= rete eee ee scene aa sess paecey once bf " A NE th CORRESPOND 83 
U. 8. 6s, 5-208, "64 coup. amir 1124y 12>; | Morris « Eseex let mort - 1025 103 Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown cinih dh i. eer. Nn ara ie & Go 
re «+ - 2d mort. ; Wis | 99 and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. sm Sommben Nae titekeh Am 
. 8. 6 20s, 23 2 ! cc Tas Pe, | Lather Kountze, J. M. Weith & Arents 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, 65 coup. weeceee| M1236 | 11835 ] yo Construct Bonds Sat cease yihrough Bilis of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, ‘ ; ~ 
U.S. 68, 5-208, * & : Ase _ 5 | ayre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
e, "6 p= eal “| a * 7. ‘es w Jersey Central 1st mort... we |... |and for Mediterranean ports. ATLANTIC 
U.S. 68, 5-208, "68 coup | 235 1154 | —— seeeeee| | For Freig ent and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
reg : z MIW.... . 22. eee] pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
1 © 5s “ New York 5 ‘ 913 924 
U. S. 5s, 10-408, “—-. . ss see | do " ral 68, °83....... | 1% } wr m4 Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| REE? y ] 2105, do poh ae eee es nilding. 
a | éo be, § eas n. : | 8 | CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEN’. New York, 
2 we 45, ee eeccees . | _ - _ os 7 
Ne do 6 conv. taeaoh | 
+ . ‘#5— 76 RES | | A 
oa.” . . had York & New esas Sea | Office, 51 WALL STREET. 
t i es ese sae . | 
do. .B ~ og : | sabes pore: | ate y Mies. Ist mort. 10235 aah 
Alabama 5s.... See tt “6 ww * ericien i - ” 98 S ORGANIZED, 1842. 
do &s.. “ ase 5 Fan = = 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em... 50 55. || Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri. ...| 100 ee : eg " — 
| Peninsula ist mort... Between New York and Liverpool,| ,..) — a 
i | Pittsb. Ft. W Yhic vs INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAD 
California 7, "I7....... |e) FP ee ee 7 he CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
do do 3d ore a7 | = New and Magnificent Steamers, combining NAVIGATION RISKS 
ee ‘F2 coupon .... | ssee toes | SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 
ey POM tay aoe a | Quincy & Tol. Ist mort. °90.... AY oes A a ATEAM ANTIC, Capt. DicBy Murray, sails July Ist, | Aud will isene Policies making Joss payable in 
Tee 2 nf : | | 2P England. 
—- on ge “a 2 ee? a St. Lonis & Iron Mountain..........) % | 4% "hie aecommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
do. War Loan. vote vara ae ee Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon — 
sig Toledo & Wab. cons. conv..... | Rg —Smoking Room—in midship section. 
Louisiana 6a | ¢9 3 do Ist mort. ext............, 46 ed Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Exeursion, $140 Gold. | Zt Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
MORE ces xen re MEY ae o ad mort. epee a oe | SS | teenage Ge Caremy. More than 
do Levee Bonds 6s..... 0 - | Tol Bact be Bonds... E. Div ale R2 Apply—Wurre Stan Line OFrices. 
do OF. Desc nses0, ae eo Tas ieee. W Div, Pee eee J. HW. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
; | : 3 
Oe Seba 38 Lc, we | TL, fy Paton Pace Gold Bonds, 6s........ a ee ; 
- a | oF | do Land Grants, 7s... | sty) 8s | For Liverpool & Queenstown.| ,. steed ; 
‘areas bs, “coup. oni a6é do Income, 10s.................. R25 ae The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
: : omg we 
do ‘HH. & St. Jos Peas aad 956 | NMWAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SATLING aut ' . a 
Railroad Stocks. | [NOM EW YORE EVERY GATURDAY AND |**4 9° divided conneliy, upon the Promiume tor 
N am fis old ‘ 42 405 |] alt. & Terre Haute | ALTERNATE TUESDAYS minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
do 6s new * Freed re ¢ 27? ey . > = Toth Dade . osx : . 
do Spe ial Tex... as | an | 20%, do preferred Me, Eee Rates of P assage. eis: Sanita taneieis ela oanuiinl, 
) ul « o D me ais . iE a : “y r SAT! 
aS “ ah | ai | 326 || Boston, Hartford & Erie wii 2 BY age MAIL 81 EAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
| ‘ és Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. J. D. JONES, President. 
Ohio 6s. "75 ... | | Chicago & Alton... , 19% (121 F — CABIN i $3 | STEERAGE ..... $30 
dots, ‘81 | We | oH onicago & N. Western. vo] HBO | a Co - 2) oe CHARLES DENNIS, Vive-Pres’ 
do 66, "86... es | ‘do ___ preferred. ; a1? a” Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 | Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 a " 
: | | | Chicago & Rock Island... ed Be | 143% W. H. H. MOORE. 2¢ Vice-Pres't. 
South Carolina 6s. .... “ay | “ps | 7 || Chicago, Burlington & Quincey. on a PAS SE SEE SU aS ee 
do new Jan. and July coup | 62% | 23g || Clevel. Col.. Ind. & Cincin..... aR:, | RO Frnst CABIN. STEERAGE. .D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
do do April and Oct. coup..... i be Cleveland & Pittsburg ; y > inc 
| Col. Chic. & India .- ses] LiRM | 1183) Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. i * — 
Siac | udiana Central 214 21% | Liverpool : $80 | Liverpool....... $30 J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
do new Bonds. "| “92° | “tay |] Del. Lack. & Western. wrt ae Lae —- : ee a eave nrese 
' Dubuque & Sioux City “a Se 4 Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Virginia ‘6s | _ | | Continent, at moderate rates, 
do new Bonds. : 7236 | rey "= Pr oy fe : eh ing: 282, | 28% shore. ee een Cee we Cen SED STONINGTON LINE. 
d ia | © preferred.......... 2... B&B | 6 ” ol . : 
jo —sFegistered old......... Sa i = JOHN G. DALE, Agent, For Boston and Providence. 
City Bonds. Meneitel & Si. Jeseeb........... ++: BBM | 86 15 Broadway, New York. THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE WHEEL 
| do preferrec -| SR | RRS aan ; 
New York tis, °75 ' Harlem... Bccaaenlenesnevssy. xamneg 127 | #127 “ 9 STEAMERS. 
Be, ’ ae? eeerecs eee see av pre erred. . 
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| a AA he 1b QUEE é “~ LN bates sd € ; 4 at at 
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do do 3d Bonds...| 98 | -2. || Newdersey oe S 1). 8, BABCOUK, President 
Alt. ay. Hante Ist mortyave ‘401 103 me YY Ce oc gy are : 4 11" ity Rate * aii . wd, f bs 
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sent Pepa ag ore | pitta + v : 50M , 50% prepnid from Liverpool, Quee nstown, 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund | - | ittsburg, Ft V ayne ‘&C hicago guar a Glasgow, and Londonderry .. $32 “ 
do Ist Mortgage a om Reading. cin 1167, | 117 
do neom up pia ee t. Louis ron Mountair i For f ght r passage apply at the O 5 Ez 
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: s.... ns : y - ——— | them. 
do cons. conv.... 93 ud Coal Stocks ah ta r ‘a a rN r 
do Ext. ‘Bonds ars vs 88 89 . . THEY WANT TO KNOW 
do Ext. Bonds..0.0..-] 88 | 99 Y) TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
Chic. & Rock Is ese : i q 1 | merican Coal Co. i. 40 50 if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, 
Cleveland & Pittsbur, ia ifle ve. - 104g |c umberland Coal and lron Co eae 40 on AND what will invigorate and cheer them. All who have 
‘do : . | 5 | oo || ne aware & Hudson Canal... : --.. | 12234 7 tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
do 4th mort....| a6 100 | oe: veceeceee] 2B 3 FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, such circumstances will 
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do “yo a ee 101 Wilkes! : : : TELL THEM 
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Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort R73, ‘Ri . conan that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the howels 
do 2d mort...) ---- | "2 Miscellaneous, PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND | gently stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
“ | QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY eicite. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 
, Atlantic Mail... _ ae ei ap cremanr a course ree 
Del. Lack. & West. Ist mort... ... 99% | ‘gy’ || Boston Water Power...00.000002000.] *771 | 220 By First Class Steamships. THEY WANT TO KNOW 
Dubugue & Sioux Cit 8 OR | Canton Co was eee eteeerceneee 801g RB Ww ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDO what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
que ity Ist mort... Mariposa Mining Co. 4% 5k ERPOOL AND LONDON, cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde 
Erie ist mort. extend a | 100 100 || > ey a : . ia | 75 By ReeuLak SAILING Packets WEEKLY. seribable pangs which this terrible dis sorder inflicts up 
do Ist mort. end i =i -- li pa ife Mail. rust’s Cert 20 25 — on its victims. 
do 7s, 2d mort., 79. . 9% -» |! Quicksilver Mini . --| 40% 417, DRAFTS for £1 and U ‘pwards, available 7 “ted part TELL THEM 
@o 78 3d mort. ‘83 ay wig |) Xl er ining 1 ee 12 ey of Great Britain and ireland at the lowest ra Sel A ent 
@o 7s, 4th mort., °80 ER a) | Western Union Telegraph. i Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
do 7s, Sth mort.. "ss “"T "Raag ‘ do ond eioia wna a stomachlc and alterative. what it has done for you. 
lo Zs, : wt., ae 3 ose — — How it has banished your pain, anc mneasiness, an 
Gal & Cr STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
ralena Chic. ex | : IRENE PNY y 
Sd mort =] 2016 | Railroad Gold Bonds, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. you, The billions (00, oT TO KNOW 
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GREAT 
NATIONAL LOAN, 


$ 133,000,000 New 5 Per 
Cents. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
IN COIN. 
Interest quarterly, February, May, August, 
and November. 


BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LOCAL 
OR NATIONAL, 

The ‘Treasury Department having already 
received subscriptions to the amount of $67,- 
000,000 to the first two hundred millions of 
the New Loans authorized by the Act of Con- 
gress, of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Pub- 
lic Debt, bearing five per cent. per anaum in- 
terest, now offers to popular subscription the 
remaining $133,000,000 of this particular 
Loan, and is prepared to promptly deliver the 
Coupou Bonds or Registered Certificates in 
exchange dollar for dollar for any of the United 
States six per cent. Bonds or Registered 
Stocks, known as Five-7/wenties, or for Gold 
Coin at the par value of the New Loan, and 
accrued Interest f.om the first of May. When 
this amount, to which preference is given, is 
taken up, the remainder of the Five per 
Cents, $300,000,000, exabraced in the Act will 


PAYABLE 


be offered in connection twith $300,000,000 | U: 


Four and one-half per Cents, and any part of 
700,000,000 of Four per Cents, the one run- 
ning fifteen years and the other thirty years. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5, - 
900, $10,000, and coupon bonds of each de- 
nomination except the last two, The interest 
will be payable in the United States, at the 
office of the ‘I'reasurer, any Assistant ‘l'rea- 
surer, or designated depository of the Gov- 
ernment, quarterly, on the first days of Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and November, in each 
year. 

The interest on the Kegistered Stock of 
this Loan, it is determined by the Treasury 
Department, will be paid in Gold Check for 
the Quarterly Interest, to the Post-otlice ad- 
dress of every holder, free of trouble or ex- 
pense, dispensing with attendance, in person 
or by proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such interest, 

The whole proceeds of the New Loan will 
be applied to the payment or redemption and 
cancellation of the 5-20 years six per cent, 
bonds, and in addition to these proceeds, the 
5-20s are being reduced by purchases, avera- 
ying, for two years past, about $10,000,000 
per month, 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New 
Loan, in connection with the existing Sinking 
Fund process of the Treasury, is to reduce 
both Principal and Interest of the Public 
Debt of the United States. The Loan creates 
no additional supply of Government Stocks, 
while the application of the surplus revenue 
is constantly lessening the Funded Stocks 
bearing six per cent, Gold Interest. 

The policy of the Government since the 
close of the War in 1865, which left a debs 
upon the country of $2,755,000,000, and an 
annual taxation of 311,000,000, has been to 
reduce steadily both Debt and ‘Taxes; to re- 
duce the Principal of the Debt by actual pay- 
ments, and to lessen the annual burden of 
Interest, and thereby the burden of Taxaticn, 
not only through such payments, but by fund- 
ing the debt at the cl t rates of int 
practicable from time to time, until it is new 
felt that the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, and 
vast and growing resources of the country. 
From $2,755,000,000 the Principal of the 
Debt has been reduced to $2,260,000,000— 
both sums exclusive of accrued interest—and 
from the heavy burden of $151,8382,000 per 
annum, the Interest charge has been reduced 
to $112,780,000 per annnm; while the annual 
taxation, under the Internal Kevenue system, 
which the necessities of the War and the 
Debt thereby created rendered necessary for 
at least a short series of years, has been re- 
duced from $311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about 
$154,000,000 per year in 1870-71, (estimating 
for the highest probable collections in the 
current month, the last of the Fiscal year, ) or 
less than one-half the first named sum. And 
in the year 1871-72 a further reduction of 
$25,000,000 will come in under the Act of 
duly, 1870, so as to give only $126,000,000 
for the year, or about two-fifths the maximum 
of 1865-66. 





| By the successful refunding of the Public | ‘A $20, 000 Country Seat, with 


| Debt at moderate rates of Interest, and by | 
|contiuued economies in the expenditures of 
| the Government—which in two years, from | 


of $63,350,474—it is believed that nearly the 
entire system of Internal Taxes can be dis- 
pensed with in a few years, or so much of it 
as requires the machinery of District Asses- 
sors and Collectors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just 
published the Monthly Schedule of the 
Public Debt to June 1, from which it ap- 
pears that he has further reduced the total 
of Funded Gold-bearing debt since May 1 
by the sum of $8,000,000 by purchase of 
United States 5-20s for the Sinking Fund, and 
reduced the 5-20s by the further sum of 
$8,217,400 by conversion into the New 5 per 
Cents. The whole Funded De}lt now stands, 
$1,894, 128,750, as against $2, 107,846,150 two 
years ago when the present Administration 
came into office. Adding tv these sums the 
net circulation of the Treasury, (that is, in 
G backs and Greenback Certificates, after 
deducting Gold and Currency on hand,) the 
following is the comparison of Debt of all 
kinds, at present, and at the close of the 
War, and ir 1869: 

1865. March, 1869. June, 1871. 


8. Stocks tr i ae bas foo $1, _~ oy 750 
Circulation » Oe at, 383,545, 333,003 


Total... .. $2,725,995, 275 $2,491,399,004 $2,260, 461,753 
Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of the Advertising United States Loans. 


TREASURY OFFIC ft 
New York, June 3, 1 








MORTON, BLISS & . CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world ou 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


Banking Neuse 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
ou 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., 


The Provincial Bank of Lreland, Dublin, and branches. 

The National Bank of Seotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres, 


t London. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 


Collections made in any part of the world. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OP THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DU moan, SHERMAN & CO. 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER X CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 873¢ and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are ox the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation, 


investment, 








March 4, 1869, to March 4, 1871, amounted to | 
$126,700,949, or an average saving per year | 


Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. 


A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of | 
Land, and 1,198 splendid Build- | 


Railway Company. 


Are represented by the Capital Stock, consisting of | 


ing Lots, 
AT 


OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND, 
1,200 SHARES 


OF THE 
OCEANVIEW LAND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND. 


THE NEW YORK 


(VIADUCT) 


DLREC'TOKRS: 


The Stock is now offered for sale at par, which is Alexander T. Stewart, A. Oakey Hall, 
7 


$100 PER SHARE. 

Each share of stock entitles the holder of it to a lot 
of land, the distribution to be made by lot among the 
stockholders after the stoc< has been sold. The late 
owner of the property will pay $20,000 in cash | 


for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it | James F. D. Lanier, 


of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an- 
num until May 1st, 1872. 
THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 

The company is organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 
no liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders. 
The property of the company is only ten miles from 
the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of 
the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first- 
class, This is the 
FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 

OR INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
For maps or other information, or free passes to 
and from the property, apply either personally or by 
letter to the bankers of the company, 
BARTON AND ALLEN, 
40 BROAD ST., 


FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO (2 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes, 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annually in New York. 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOU BIED 
CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 
CASH VALUATION OF PROPERTY 
“ONLY INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED 
OD 


N. ¥. 


$ 15,719,817 
892,000 
ALSO, AN y gritty VARIETY OF OTHER 
SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN. 
VESTMENTS AT LOW FATES. FOR SALE BY 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 
N.B.—First-class lnvestinent Securities, Paying Lar; 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House 

many years. 
IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED. 


or 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United ‘tates Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


W. CROWELL, Restpenr MANAGER. 
ST. 


E. 


JOSEPH B. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 





LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


. M. ARCHIB v4 es BM. Spee, Chairman. 
4 2 Low, of A Low & Bros. 
KE. S. JAPPRAY, of ‘i S. Jaftray & Co. 
¢ Ricnarp Invin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J ae Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Pg Srvarr, of J. & J. Stuart, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


P HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OP THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 4ist parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 


owing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
e United States. 


“Cipeaeen to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now y and sent free to all 
—« of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


OQ. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


Prices 





U. P.R RCo, Omaha Neb. 


| August Belmont, 


| Wm. Butler Duncan, 
John J. Bradley, 


—— 








William M. Tweed, John Jacob Astor, 
Peter B. Sweeny, 
Levi P. Morton, 
Hugh Smith, 
William T. Blodgett, 
Richard O’Gorman, 
Jose F. Navarro, 
Henry Smith, 
Edward B. Wesley, 
Manton Marble, 
Jobu Taylor Johuston 


Charles A. Lamont, 


Franklin Osgood, 


Charles L. Titfany, 
William R. Travers, 
Joseph Seligman, 
Richard B. Connolly, 
Henry Hilton. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President. 
HUGH SMITH, 
Vice-President. 
W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
Treasurer. 


EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPAN), and in con 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in 
that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on Stock 
Subscriptions give public notice for and ou behalf of 
the Directors, and of such Company, that Books of 
Subscription for the Capital Stock thereof will be 
opened on WEDNESDAY, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DAY OF JUNE instant, at the following places in 
this city, viz. :- 


Al the Banking House of 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
No. 11 Nassau street. 
At the Banking House of the 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No. 31 Union square, 


The Company is authorised to construct two Via 
duct Railways or branches through the City of New 
York, on the east and west sides thereof, from a com 
mon starting point at or near Chambers Street, be 
tween Broadway and Chatham Street ; also across the 
Harlem River and through Westchester County ; with 
power to build additional lines of railway or branches, 
from time to time, in any part of the City or West- 
chester County. The property acquired by the Com- 
pany is exempled Srom taxes and assessments during 
the period allowed Jor the final completion of the raii- 
way in the city. The Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
monality of New York are authorised and directed, 
with the approval of the Commissioners of the Sink- 
ing Fund, to subscribe for five millions of 
dollars of the stock of the Company, whenever 
one million of dollars thereof has been subscribed for 
by private parties. This conditional amount of stock 
has been wholly subscribed for and: taken by the Direc 
tors of the Company. On the completion of either of 
the lines of railway to the line of Westchester County, 
the Supervisors of that County are authorised to issue 
the bonds of the County to such amount as the Super- 
visors shall deem expedient, to aid in the construction 
and extension of the railway in and through that 
County. For the proper equalisation of the interest 
of shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorised to 
issue scrip for interest on such payments, payable out 
of the earnings. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as fol- 
lows: 

tEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of subscrip- 
tion. The residue to be paid as called for by the 
Board of Directors, on a notice of thirty days, but no 
call at any one time to exceed ten per cent 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum will be issued by the Company, payable out of 
the first earnings of the Railway on all installments 
paid ou Stock subscribed for within thirty days after 
the Subscription Books shall be opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the Sub- 
scription Books at any time after the twenty-ninth 
day of July, 1871. 


By order of the Board of Direciuss, 
ALEX’R T. STEWART. , Commissioners 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, » on behalf of the 
LEVI P. MORTON, ) Company. 


New Yorx, June 16, 1871. 








